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Preface 



During the last decade it has become obvious that there are many problems 
in the field of higher education which must be solved if higher educational 
systems are to adapt themselves to the social and economic needs of their 
respective countries. One of the most important problems is that of improving 
the management and planning of higher education at different levels (institu- 
tional, regional and national), and this is the reason why we have chosen 
‘Planning the development of universities' as a research topic at the IIEP, under 
the direction of Mr, Victor Onushkin. 

The seminar which took place in July 1969 discussed the aims and methodo- 
logical problems of this research, as well as the first results and future plan 
of action. It was very important to have the opportunity to do this at an inter- 
national forum during the early stage of this research in order to define our 
aims clearly and to have the benefit of discussion on the methodological problems 
and methods to be used in this type of research. A document by Mr. Onushkin 
describing the aims and methodological problems was presented for discussion 
as well as the results of two exploratory case studies which were carried out at 
the Universities of Leningrad and Sussex. 

These two case studies represented different systems of higher education 
within countries of different social systems but, apart from this, they proved 
at the same time that there are many interesting developments occurring in 
different universities which can be analysed and summarised so that the con- 
clusions can be used by other universities. 

One can see, on reading the present volume, that the experience of the 
Leningrad State University shows how a university functions in a planned 
socialist economy, and how the university has solved and is solving the 
problems arising in the process of its development. A very interesting aspect 
is the administrative structure of the university, where all groups involved in 
university life, including the students, are represented at all levels of the 
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decision-making mechanisms. Another aspect of value is the organization of 
the links between the university and secondary schools, and the process of 
searching for talent among schoolchildren. A particularly interesting part of 
this ease study is that dealing with the planning and management of research 
work. The indices and criteria worked out and applied at Leningrad State 
University for measuring the quantity and quality of research work may be 
utilised by other universities wishing to start or to improve the planning of 
their research work. The planning of the tcaching/lcarning process and curricula 
planning arc also worth noting. 

The University of Sussex is functioning in a different situation, where there 
is no central higher educational planning at the national level, but it is very 
interesting to see how the university is attempting to work out adequate 
mechanisms for planning and management in these specific circumstances. Their 
experience in creating a flexible planning mechanism, and their organization 
of periodical reviews of the organizational structure of the university in order 
to adapt them to the solution of fresh problems, will be of value to other 
universities. This university also has organized representation by groups of 
students in university administration and in the different Committees responsible 
for the most important aspects of the work of the University. The case study 
also shows how the University of Sussex is trying to solve the vital problem 
of inter-disciplinary teaching and learning and inter-disciplinary research. 

The discussion of materials presented at the seminar was useful in that it 
proved the necessity for this type of research and confirmed that the methodo- 
logy suggested was in principle approved by the participants. It also showed 
that it is important, even when concentrating at the institutional level of 
planning and management, to take into account higher educational planning 
at the national level. It was suggested also that in order to get the most useful 
results from the research, the attention of the research group should be con- 
centrated on planning and managerial problems in specific fields of university 
activity, such as the creation of a university information system, planning of 
the teaching/learning process, planning of research work, problems cf the 
training of teaching staff, planning of access to the universities, and employ- 
ment of graduates, because only by a detailed analysis of the most important 
aspects of university activity can an over-all picture of the methods and 
mechanisms of university planning and management be obtained, the necessary 
conclusions be drawn, and recommendations made. 

Many of the participants in the seminar suggested that the results of this 
research should be presented in the form of a manual for heads of universities 
and should contain the most interesting and mest useful conclusions drawn from 
existing experience in planning university development in different countries 
of the world. Without any pretensions to finding the final solutions to a great 
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range of problems connected with university planning, we hope to make our 
contribution towards their solution and in this way to help the heads of 
universities in carrying out their complex, important and onerous functions. 

We would like to express our thanks to all the participants in the seminar 
for their contribution to this research, and particularly to Mr. Victor Onushkin, 
who has had the responsibility of preparing the nccting, introducing the 
discussion and summarising the conclusions. 



Raymond Poignant 
Director, IIEP 
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Basic discussion paper 

Some methodological aspects of planning 
the development of universities 



by Victor G. Onushkin 



Planning the development of universities 



The purpose of this paper is: firstly, to offer a brief description of the existing 
situation in many universities — a situation which is vastly complicated by 
rapid changes in the surrounding world; secondly, to suggest possible approaches 
to the analysis of changes and developments; thirdly, to formulate some 
theoretical ideas about planning the development of universities; and, lastly, 
to introduce our plan of work for the next stage of the project. 

First of all, what is meant by planning the development of universities? What 
is a university? What are the important changes which should be taken into 
consideration when plans are being worked out? 

1. What is a university? I am not going to give a new definition of a university. 
Too many exist already. I would like simply to say that in this project, by 
university we understand higher educational establishments to which access is 
available for people with completed secondary education, and which give a 
term of training of not less than three years — as a rule, from four to six years. 
I think, for example, that one cannot include so-called junior colleges in this 
category. 

The characteristic features of the modern university are, or should be, as 
follows: 

A teaching process with content and method based on the latest results of 
scientific research and with a permanent renovation of curricula and methods 
of training; 

an organic combination of instruction and scientific research work, which 
supplement and enrich each other. This provides for a truly creative atmos- 
phere at the university and inspires students to seek, acquire and apply 
new knowledge. This is extremely important in the modem world, since it 
is impossible to provide students with working knowledge for the whole 
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period of their active lives; for this reason, it is important to educate them 
in such a manner ?s to enable them to renew their knowledge and to continue 
their self-education; 

a sizeable volume of research work, a combination of many different branches 
and fields of study facilitates the execution of complex research projects, 
especially at the meeting-point of different sciences; 

training of specialists at the graduate level for research and development, 
for teaching at higher educational institutions and for managerial and other 
positions requiring advanced training; a high proportion of graduate students; 

a leading role in renewing and ini^roving the qualifications of specialists in 
different branches of the economy, science and culture, including the whole 
system of higher education; 

a leading role in the preparation of textbooks and other instructional materials 
for the whole system of higher education and for the general secondary 
schools; 

an increasing volume of activity necessary for the maintenance and running 
of the teaching process and research work; 

an important role in the training of teachers for all levels of the educational 
system. 

These features do not relate to some abstract ideal model of the modern 
university, but summarize characteristics of the most advanced universities. 
Not l. i higher educational establishments have the above-mentioned character- 
istics. Many of them do not devote sufficient attention to the analysis of their 
own activities. Indeed, they frequently do not have adequate mechanisms for 
self-analysis, for flexible planning for the future and for modern management 
of the complicated processes going on within their own walls. 

2. The contemporary situation in many universities is characterized by the 
following features: old traditions, sometimes mediaeval, play an important role 
in the life and development of universities — and often in their failure to 
develop; development is very often understood to be purely quantitative growth, 
without substantial qualitative changes in the activities of the university; 
insufficient effort is made consciously to adapt the different functions of the 
universities to new demands of the changing env>onment; the university does 
not pay sufficient attention to internal changes, especially those concerned 
with the attitude and composition of the student body; in many countries there 
is no educational planning at either the institutional level or the national level. 
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In recent years, university management has become an increasingly complex 
affair for a variety of reasons, such as rapid growth of the size of the university, 
increasing diversification and complication of the curricula and teaching pro- 
grammes, growth and complication of research projects and greater involvement 
of universities in local, national and international affairs. As a result, university 
expenditures have grown and the economic activities (consequently the economic 
analysis of these activities and others) have become very important. 

Not surprisingly, the old managerial methods have, in many cases, proved 
inadequate to the new conditions. 

3. Recent decades are characterized by marked socio-economic and political 
changes in the world and by great events in mauy countries. One of the most 
substantial contemporary trends is the development of the scientific and 
technological revolution, which is seriously influencing all sides of social life. 
It is obvious that there exists a close interdependence and interrelationship 
between scientific and technological progress, economic and social changes in 
society, and the development of higher education (the training of highly-qualified 
specialists). 

What are tire most important trends and changes which should be considered 
in the planning of university development? It should perhaps be said here that 
the principal philosophy which lies behind the changes studied in the project 
is that of the democratization of higher education. For the sake of clarity, three 
distinct groups of changes are distinguished: 

External changes, outside the university, in which are reflected the increasing 
complexity of the socio-economic environment: 

the scientific and technological revolution which is producing changes in the 
structure,' dynamics, and rate of growth of industry and agriculture; 
the emergence of new fields of knowledge, a rapid increase in the volume 
of scientific and technological information, and the rapid obsolescence of 
previous information; 

substantial changes in the manpower structure, an increasing proportion of 
scientific workers and engineers, and an increasing demand for economists, 
sociologists and psychologists; 

the development of mass communication media: radio, television, etc.; 
the increasing demand for higher education which, in many countries, 
becomes mass education, and at least involves an important proportion of 
the corresponding age group; 

the need for the rapid discovery and development of new talents, because 
the accelerating tempo of scientific and technological progress demands the 
training of people who are able not only to use the results of modem science, 
technology and culture, but also to develop and enlarge upon theiv knowledge. 
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Internal changes, reflecting the complication of the internal life of the university, 
which has taken on new tasks to meet new needs, interests and demands: 
the development of new teaching disciplines and new fields of training. The 
importance of reforming structures to ensure inter-disciplinary co-operation 
and to avoid the situation where each specialist is isolated in his own 
specialization; 

changes in the social composition of the student body, in the student attitude 
towards education and society, changes in the students’ general educational 
and cultural levels; 

the emergence of new fields of research inside universities and the growing 
complication of all related activities; 

the development and use of increasingly complicated materials, new methods, 
and new technological media in training and research; 
an increasing complexity of the university structure and of the management 
process. 

A complication of the relationship between universities and society, in which 
universities show their increased socio-economic role: 

the extension of the responsibilities of universities vis-a-vis societies; 
diversification of the training of highly qualified specialists; 
the growth in the volume and diversity of research, performed both inde- 
pendently and on a contractual basis for outside organizations, which had 
not previously paid great attention to research; 

in order to keep up with rapid scientific and technological change, the 
university must expand its functions for permanent education and for the 
retraining of former graduates; 

one of the new functions of the university appears to be that of an advisory 
body; universities play a more and more important role in preparing important 
decisions in government, in industry, and in other organizations. 

4. Of course, all the above-mentioned circumstances manifest themselves 
differently, with different acuity, and in different combinations with each other 
in different countries. Nevertheless their existence, to a greater or lesser extent, 
produces difficulties and contradictions. In the field of university planning 
and management our attention should be concentrated on these difficulties 
and contradictions in order to create favourable conditions for university 
development. 

What are the contradictions and difficulties in university development? To 
summarize some of the points I have already mentioned, they are as follows: 
a disproportion between limited resources and a rapidly growing demand for 
higher education; a contradiction between the rapidly increasing volume of 
scientific information and the limited duration of formal education; a discordance 
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between rapidly accumulating tew scientific information and a curriculum slow 
to change; an imbalance between the existing structures of specialities and 
demands for new structures and qualifications of graduates; a discordance be- 
tween the existing professional training of the teaching staff and the necessity to 
teach new disciplines; a contradiction between the limited material and technical 
bases of universities and the need to broaden and to improve them in order 
to increase the quality and effectiveness of teaching and research; limited 
financial resources, in particular the contradiction between rising unit costs 
and over-all financial needs, and the rate of growth of national economy and 
public budget; rapid obsolescence of the organizational structure of the uni- 
versity and the necessity for its systematic improvement. Here, there is frequently 
a contradiction between structures which isolate disciplines from one another, 
whereas, in fact, the need is tor greater co-operation; and finally, a contradic- 
tion between old methods of management and the complication of the university 
managerial processes. A specific aspect that comes to mind here is the 
industrialization of research processes within the universities: the use of com- 
puters and of all the most up-to-date methods of research demands in turn 
the most modem management available, if optimum efficiency is to be reached. 

The above-mentioned and other existing difficulties and contradictions of 
university development can be overcome in planning university development 
only if there are the necessary socio-economic-political conditions in the 
respective countries. Nevertheless, it should be made clear that we do not 
believe planning alone is the panacea for all university ills. It is only when 
planning becomes a specific form of modem university management that it 
can, in our opinion, be really effective. 

5. The necessity of planning the development of universities is determined, 
consequently, by a number of important factors, some of which have already 
been mentioned. Above all, I would like to stress here that while there has 
always been a need for planning universities, that need has lately grown 
enormously, as a result of vastly accelerated changes in the environments of 
universities, accelerated increase in the demand for higher education and the 
many new tasks and pressures being thrust upon universities. The universities 
must, therefore, now change and adapt more rapidly than ever before and 
this calls for an essentially new kind of planning which, in turn, is an aspect 
and function of a new kin 1 of university management. 

6. Many authors, in discussing the problems of educational planning, deal only 
with its economic — or even purely financial — aspects. Certainly, the isolation 
of the economic side of the problem, with a view to purposeful economic 
management of higher education, is quite possible. It would be wrong, however, 
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to reduce problems of the planning and management of higher education to 
this one side of it. The economic approach to higher educational planning is 
very important but it is, at the same time, only one approach among many. 

One should remember that the financing of higher education creates some 
material prerequisites for its development, but does not create higher education 
itself. For this reason the analogy between the development of educational 
systems, or isolated parts of them, with economic processes and industrial 
enterprises can only be a remote one. 

In our opinion the planning of the development both of higher education 
as a whole and of its various parts can only succeed if, besides the existing 
socio-economic prerequisites for planning in one or another country, the 
peculiarity of this field of human activity is taken into account. Its peculiarity 
is that the system of higher education produces and distributes knowledge and 
the subject and object of this process is a human being. 

When planning the development of higher education or of individual institu- 
tions of higher education, one must try to consider, together with the economic 
aspects, the aims, the responsibilities and the functions of higner education. 
Higher education has an important social and political role to play in every 
country, and the organization of the teaching process and what is actually 
taught will contribute to the fulfilment of this role. 

All these elements together, not any individual element, are the subject 
of higher educational planning. One should also bear in mind that realistic 
and optimum planning of the universities can take place only when it is not 
an isolated phenomenon, but is a part of the whole national economic develop- 
ment plan. In a situation where there is no over-all national plan, reflecting the 
objectives of development, there may be useful planning on different individual 
levels, but it is less likely to achieve optimum results. 

7. In tackling the subject of higher educational planning it is important to 
distinguish between at least two levels of planning: (a) the statewide or nationwide 
level, which is the planning of the development of the whole higher educational 
system, and (b) the individual level, which is the planning of individual higher 
educational institutions. Both these levels of planning are interdependent and 
interact very closely and, indeed, it is essential that the plans of the individual 
universities be co-ordinated at the national level. Just as statewide planning 
of higher education cannot succeed if it is not itself based on a synthesis of 
development plans of individual universities, so individual university planning 
cannot bring the best results if the individual plans are not co-ordinated, on 
the national level, with the plans of other universities. For example, in view 
of the unlimited extension of knowledge, universities at the post-graduate 
level in particular will have to specialize, at least partially. In order to determine 
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these specializations, u. plan at the national level is indispensable. The fact is 
that the demand for graduates from any one university is so diversified that, 
even with the best possible internal planning mechanism, the university cannot 
practically take into account all possible demands, especially those for the 
future. 

In this project we are, nevertheless, concentrating our attention on the level 
of planning at individual universities. This limitation of the framework of our 
research, at least in its first stage, has been adopted for obvious reasons and 
principally in order to have a project of manageable dimensions. We also feel 
that the activity of individual universities will, in any case, be seen in a national 
context, because the necessity of an organic combination of statewide and 
individual plans is clearly understood; that case studies at individual universities 
in different countries will reveal the common problems which universities are 
facing in the process of their planning (on the other hand, in statewide or 
national planning, when it exists, there are greater differences); finally that the 
investigation of concrete mechanisms for planning the development of universi- 
ties will create a basis for the future analysis of the broader set of problems. 

In order to focus our research as clearly as possible and to make it more pur- 
poseful, we shall concentrate our participants’ attention only on those aspects 
of university development planning which are directly connected with change 
and development. In the process of our work on this project we are studying 
the most interesting experiences in planning accumulated by universities. We 
are studying those planning and managerial mechanisms which allow university 
administrators to identify critical problems of university development in time 
to avoid maladjustments. 

Oo the basis of the case studies, we hope to work out a system of criteria 
and indices, in order to have a mechanism for choosing priorities in university 
activity and for maintaining the necessary proportions between different kinds 
of activity. We are going to use quantitative (figures, relative indices, analytical 
indices, and synthetic indices) and qualitative indices in order to cover the 
different aspects of university activities (for example, the social, economic and 
pedagogical aspects). The quantitative and qualitative aspects are, of course, 
closely connected and the purpose of this research is to work out mechanisms 
which will respect the relationship between quantitative and qualitative changes. 

It can be seen that we are focusing our attempt on the adaptation of the 
university to progress — scientific, technological and social. 

8. The nature of planning the development of universities is that it is a dynamic 
process. As with all kinds of planning, it includes the following elements: 
(A) diagnosis and evaluation of recent and existing performances — in relation 
to resources; (B) formulation of the aims and of the concrete targets; (C) co- 
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ordination of the resources with the aims and targets; (D) implementation of 
the plan; (E) feedback mechanism daring the implementation of the plan, 
which is constantly revised and improved. 

Adequate information about different aspects of a university’s activity plays 
a very important role. 

The necessary instruments of a planning process are the indices of a plan 
and criteria for the evaluation of performance, trends and emerging problems 
during the planning process. Let us consider all these elements. 

A. Diagnosis and evaluation of performance and of existing resources are 
necessary in order to work out realistic plans which can be implemented. By 
resources one understands practically all the main internal and external con- 
ditions of the university. They cover such facts as: the number of applications 
to the university; the number of students; the existing teaching and research 
personnel and sources of its reinforcement; the existing teaching and research 
space and its growth perspectives; the existing teaching equipment and perspec- 
tives for its improvement; the existing research facilities; and the financial 
resources. 

Only by taking into consideration all the important conditions determining 
present and future university activities can the basis for well-grounded planning 
be created. 

B. Formulation of the aims and concrete targets for the plan . A planning 
process makes sense only if it is purposeful. It is not particularly difficult to 
formulate partial concrete targets which university administrators are working 
on or plan to work on. But the very diversity of the problems which arise in 
the process of university development means that it is essential to see the 
targets in an over-all perspective and to orientate them towards the more 
general aims of higher educational development. It would not be hard to find 
examples showing that the individual university is ill-equipped to define its 
own objectives in the absence of a national plan. Here again we are facing the 
need to combine individual university planning with broader statewide aims of 
higher education. 

The question of the aims of different educational systems is not an abstract 
problem. Many of those who write on the problems of higher education agree 
that one of the main general problems of higher education is its democratization. 
But the differences begin here, because a number of different things are under- 
stood by the term ‘democratization’, varying from the necessity to meet the 
growing demand for higher education to student participation in university 
administration. In this domain there is, therefore, a really important need to 
define the national aims of higher educational development, taking into con- 
sideration the differing situations in different countries. 

The investigation of this question of aims shows that only in a limited 
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number of countries have such aims been clearly stated in government docu- 
ments. Nevertheless, the question of objectives receives a good deal of attention 
even when there are no officially proclaimed aims. 

There are three groups of systems of higher education with more or less 
clear attitudes towards the question of their aims: (a) systems of higher educa- 
tion of which the main function is the training of highly-qualified specialists 
for different branches of scientific, governmental and cultural activity. Under 
these systems the training of students is clearly oriented — the activities both 
of the ministries of higher education and of the individual universities are 
focused on these aims; (b) systems of higher education which do not have 
clearly stated aims. Here, higher education is considered as the next step inside 
the system of education. The function of this stage of the system is to provide 
the possibility of learning to those people who wish it and who have the 
necessary qualifications and also, perhaps, the economic and social oppor- 
tunities; (c) systems of higher education which come in between the other two 
groups as far as the determining of the aims of higher education is concerned. 

It is obvious that for the first group the main concern of planning activity 
is the content of higher education, and all other concerns, including financial, 
are subordinated to the main one. As for the second and, to a great extent, 
the third group, the main concern is not the planning of higher education itself, 
but the providing of some prerequisites for its development. These prerequisites 
are very important, but they do not unduly influence the main content. Only 
when one has clearly formulated aims of higher education can one successfully 
plan the development of universities. 

Certain aims, it is true, can be clarified during the process of implementation. 
In t’ e process of planning university development, concrete targets are formul- 
ated. These concern the individual functions of the university and affect 
interrelationships between all other functions. Examples of such concrete targets 
might be: an increase in the number of students or the improvement of the 
composition of the student body (by field of training, by social background, 
by age, by sex, and so on); a change in the structure of the teaching personnel 
(by speciality, by level of qualification, by age, by sex, and so on); a change 
in the student/teacher ratio; the utilization of more efficient means and methods 
of teaching; closer combination of teaching and research work in order to 
develop students’ research talents; the development of scientific research in 
definite spheres; the improvement of material bases for research work; an 
increase in, or a more efficient utilization of, teaching and research space; 
more efficient utilization of financial resources. 

Whichever one of the listed or similar concrete targets we take, we must 
look at it in relation to the other spheres of university activity, because all of 
them are interrelated and interdependent. The investigation of mechanisms of 
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intercommunication and interdependence of different aspects of university 
activity is one of the necessary prerequisites for planning the development of 
universities. 

C. Co-ordination of the resources with the aims and targets which are to be 
achieved in the planned period of university development creates the possibility 
on the one hand of specifying the targets — to make them more realistic — and 
on the other hand of looking for new resources, in order to fulfil the plan. 
At this stage, the most important problem is the methods to be used to achieve 
the aims. 

To this end one could choose the optimum solution among numerous 
alternatives. From our point of view, the optimum solution is one which 
offers the possibility of reaching the targets with the minimum resources, 
while carefully calculating the limiting factors. The limiting factors at the 
university are not only financial, but also limitations on existing material 
resources such as personnel, space and equipment, which cannot always be 
corrected by the use of financial resources, especially in short-term planning. 

Planning targets should reflect requirements of planned proportionality. 
The balance method plays a decisive role; there is also a method of norms, a 
method of coefficients and some other methods which can be used and which are 
necessary for almost all planning calculations. In recent years, the experimental 
and economic-mathematical methods of planning have been used with increasing 
frequency. 

The method of sociological research also plays an important role. At this 
stage, the model of the planning process can be a very important tool for 
selecting the best alternative, with the use of a computer. It is clear, therefore, 
that the planning of university development, in order to avoid crippling mal- 
adjustments, requires a ‘systems approach’ to self-diagnosis and planning; that 
is to say that each university should see itself as a total entity, composed not 
of independent pieces, each to be examined separately, but of interdependent 
parts, working together within the university and collectively interacting with 
the surrounding environment. 

The working out of an optimal university plan means optimization from the 
point of view of achieving the over-all social and economic aims of the country, 
optimization of plans of each part of the university, as well as optimization of 
strategy of implementation — of timing, etc. 

D. Implementation of the plan is the decisive stage of the whole planning 
process. At this stage one achieves the practical results of planning the 
development. In the process of the implementation of the current plan, it is 
very important not to lose perspective. Only the combination of current 
planning with long-range planning can make planning continuous and efficient. 
Taking into consideration the peculiarity of the university product (highly- 
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qualified specialists for the future, training of whom takes four or five years 
within the university alone) one cannot limit the terms of planning to a five- 
year period. The plan should cover at least a ten to fifteen-year perspective. 

As a result of a plan there are new proportions inside the university, 
such as redistribution of resources among its different parts, its adaptation 
to new situations, and implementation of the aims and targets. Consequently 
there is a balanced development of the university towards the planned aim. 

E. The availability of a feedback mechanism or functioning channels for 
feedback is an indispensable factor for the implementation of a plan. With such 
a mechanism one can achieve a permanent comparison of the plan with actual 
developments. It also ensures flexibility and the possibility of carrying out 
mid-way adjustments. As a result, resources and efforts can be redistributed 
better to achieve the aims and targets in the planned period and in the most 
economic fashion. 

A reliable feedback mechanism means the availability not only of timely 
and sufficient information but also of conditions for operative use of this 
information by university administrators. These would therefore have the 
necessary rights and means, and the real possibility of using these rights. 

The complexity of the multitude of links between a modem university and 
its environment makes the creation of a reliable feedback mechanism extremely 
difficult. Many universities are just beginning to create one. In order to create 
such a mechanism, one should clearly identify all the links between the 
university and its environment. As a rule, these links exist between the university 
and secondary schools, which prepare candidates for the university; between 
the university and the government; between the university and consumers of 
its human products — the graduates; between a university and consumers of 
its intellectual products — the results of research work; between a university 
and other universities and research organizations in the field of training and 
utilization of teaching and research personnel; between the university and 
organizations financing its activities; between the university and suppliers of 
teaching and research equipment. 

There should be a sensitive warning system about present and future 
changes in all the above-mentioned directions. Very often all these channels 
are related. For adequate evaluation of these links it is essential to work out a 
system of criteria and indices for university activity. 

9. Obviously, in planning the development of universities one needs adequate and 
up-to-date information. This information should be sufficient for decision-making 
at different levels (departmental, faculty, research institute, university) and for 
controls for implementation of decisions. 

At the present time, however, only a few universities have sufficiently 
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complete information about their internal processes. The volume of information 
about the links connecting the university witn its environment is even smaller. 
Sometimes universities have large volumes of statistical data, but these data 
arc not regularly utilized in the planning and management processes. 

In addition, there is no systematization of information in accordance with 
the level of the detailing and generalization of information, and this creates 
difficulties for those who use the information at different administrative 
levels. It is useful to consider the university information system as a complex 
of information sub-systems and links, with different kinds of information 
and different levels of generalization and analysis. 

The creation of an accurately-functioning information system is a necessary 
prerequisite for regulating information flows, sorting out neccssarj information 
and excluding unnecessary and repetitive information. Only on such a basis 
can the automatic university information system with the utilization of modem 
technical means and methods be worked out. 

An information system makes sense only when it is based on well-worked- 
out indices which reflect various sides of university activity. The selection of 
such indices is one of the purposes of this project, ‘Planning the development 
of universities’. 

The main difficulty in working out a system of indices for the university 
is that it should give not only quantitative but also qualitative characteristics 
of university activity. Qualitative characteristics play an extremely important 
role at universities. Indices which provide information about: the quality of 
training (this should be the main concern of university administrators); the 
fitness of the quality of training to changing demands; the quality and level 
of research; and the quality of the teaching staff — and similar indices — are 
absolutely necessary for effective university planning. 

It is, however, very difficult to interpret those phenomena in quantitative 
terms. On the other hand, it is no less complicated to interpret quantitative 
indices (student/f acuity ratios, research costs, library size) in qualitative terms. 

Nevertheless, the elaboration of methods for such interpretation is absolutely 
essential, because without adequate interpretation of existing quantitative indices 
one cannot observe new tendencies in university development nor discover 
disproportions and maladjustments. The system of indices characterizing a 
university can be built up in accordance with the main functions of the 
university. Different indices reflecting certain specific functions and combined 
into a system should give a complete characterization of the functions at 
different managerial levels. 

Among the most important complexes of indices from the point of view 
of planning the development of universities are access to the university; teaching 
and training; research; the composition of the student body; the composition 
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of the teaching staff; the occupation of graduates; space utilization; finance 
and economic activities. 

Each of the foregoing complexes of indices consists of interrelated indices 
which should be very carefully selected. There arc a number of fundamental 
absolute indices characterizing the university, such as; the number of students, 
the number ot teachers, the volume of research, available space, and income 
and expenditure. All these absolute indices arc very important but they do not 
always clearly reflect the dynamics and direction of development. 

In planning university development, relative indices, such as the following, 
arc vital; 

the ratio of acceptances to applications; 

the number of graduates in relation to the demand for them, by field of 

specialization; 

student/professor ratio; 

rate of drop-out; 

proportion of students doing research work; 

proportion of graduate students in the student body; 

availability of teaching and research staff and its structure and quality; 

distribution of staff time between teaching, research and other activities; 

proportion of new courses in the curricula in a definite period of time; 

the rate of innovation in research programmes; 

proportion of completed research which is of high professional calibre; 

ratio of available books per student; 

availability of teaching and research equipment; 

availability of space; 

availability of dormitory space for students; 
unit costs per graduate. 

Most of the preceding and similar relative indices can be worked out 
as a result of analysis and combination of the basic absolute indices. Only 
continuous analysis of indices creates the possibility of planning the development 
of universities. 

!0. The necessary elements of planning university development are criteria for 
evaluation of the existing situation and criteria for planning. It is well-known 
that some universities have a very solid reputation; in some countries one can 
see a list of the universities in the country, ranked according to their reputation. 
In other words, there are attempts to evaluate and compare the results of their 
activities. In evaluating university activity one cannot use the same criteria as 
those used by industrial enterprises, the profit motive, for example. 

At universities, the guiding principle is quality. Here again, we face the 
problem of quantitative interpretation of quality. Because of the complexity 
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of the subject, the planning of university development is impossible with the 
use of only one kind of index. Inevitably, planning must be based on a 
composite of interrelating indices. Thus, the use of only one criterion for the 
evaluation and realization of the plan is practically impossible. Certainly the 
economic evaluation of university activity can be used on a limited scale; 
one can also use the point system. But the main difficulty again is the 
quantitative (in points) measurement of qualitative phenomena. 

In our opinion, the main criteria for the evaluation of university activity 
should be the comparative level of the quality of training and the comparative 
level of the research work. Only in using these qualitative criteria can one 
carry out this process of planning development — because development is in- 
herently qualitative rather than simply quantitative growth. 

11. It is not enough only to give an analysis of the process of university 
development planning and to draw attention to the existing difficulties. Planning 
cannot be successful without adequate organizational mechanisms. The organi- 
zational structure should correspond to the current problems; it should be 
flexible and should guarantee planning for development. It is impossible to give 
any common solution to these problems because of the variety of internal 
structures in universities. 

An adequate solution can be achieved only by taking into consideration 
the specific conditions, but periodic reconsideration of the existing administrative 
structure is essential to solving these problems. The experience of many univer- 
sities has shown that joint consultative organizations can play an important 
role in planning. These joint organizations include representatives both of the 
university and of those organizations with which the university is connected. 
These joint organizations should work regularly and should have the necessary 
authority to implement decisions. 

In the field of university contacts with secondary schools, they may work out 
recommendations concerning the quality of teaching at the secondary level, 
professorial guidance of pupils, improving the quality of school teachers, the 
creation of preparatory courses for university entrance, and so on. 

In the field of training specialists, they can work out recommendations 
concerning the quality of training, curriculum changes, the combination of 
general scientific and specialized training, content of practical work, improve- 
ment of teaching equipment, opening of new fields of training, improving the 
qualifications of working specialists, and so on. 

In the field of research they can work out recommendations concerning 
research plans, utilization of research results, co-operative research, and 
so on. 

It is extremely difficult to create an organizational mechanism adequate 
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to all the tasks we have described, but it is nevertheless a precondition for 
really creative planning and management. 

12. One very important question, namely the question of the optimum dimen- 
sions of a university, lias not yet beei worked out. Once again, one cannot offer 
a common solution for different situations, but I think that the principles of 
optimization of university dimensions merit discussion. 

13. The theme, ‘Planning the development of universities , is a very broad one 
which covers many problems. It is possible to take different approaches which 
nevertheless overlap in many areas. Three examples might be: 

A. An analysis of the existing mechanisms for planning development. With 
this approach one should pay particular attention to working out piinciples 
for the creation of flexible planning mechanisms, from the bases which exist. 
Flexible planning mechanisms here would be a set of instruments used by 
university managers to allow them to foresee changes and to take them into 
consideration in the management processes. 

B. An analysis principally concerned with the main functions of the university 
and the changes they undergo in relation to and as a result of economic, 
scientific and technological changes in the surrounding soevicy. In this approach, 
the spotlight should be on mechanisms and methods of planning specific 
aspects of university activity as a preparation for a future analysis cf the 
entire planning mechanism. The following may be indicated as among the 
most important functions of the modern university: training highly qualified 
specialists to meet national demand; re-training and improving the qualifications 
of specialists already in the productive sector; development of graduate courses 
and training of teaching and research personnel; research work; etc. 

C. An analysis of the principal problem areas. Without this analysis one 
cannot work out flexible mechanisms for pla aiing the development of 
universities. A list of such r-oblem areas might be rather long; however, we 
consider the following to be among the most important: 

access to the university; 

planning curricula changes; forms of training specialists; the role of the 
university in providing permanent education; industrialization of scientific 
research at the university and new methods of its management; development 
of graduate courses and the training of teaching and research personnel; 
information flows between the university and the environment; cost analysis; 
etc. 

14. To analyse the mechanisms of planning the development of universities 
we use both direct investigation of the individual universities by IIEP staff and 
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questionnaires sent to selected universities. On the basis of the answers, we 
will choose universities for further case studies, for investigation of the methods 
they use for planning their development. 

We think we can get useful information by asking universities the following 
three groups of questions: 

a. What are the major changes your university will face in the next decade? 

b. What information, which can be used as a basis for planning development, 
does the university have about itself and its present situation and about 
its prospects relating to the changes discussed above? 

c. What mechanisms and procedures does the university have or require 
in order to plan for and implement major changes? 

Our project is being carried out on the basis of case studies in both developing 
and developed countries. At the next stage of research, which will begin after 
this seminar, we plan to carry out a number of case studies at universities of 
different types, situated in different regions. In this way we will be able to 
discover, to generalize, and to disseminate the most interesting experiences 
in planning the development of universities. 

The purpose of this research and the subsequent synthesis report, which will 
be based on it, is to find various ways am 1 means of managing and planning 
the development of universities which will be useful to educational planners 
and university administrators. The results of this research will be published 
in a form which will make the useful, practical experience of a number of 
universities available to educators. 

These results will be very useful to universities in developing countries 
be ause they will include the most advanced and diversified experiences of 
different countries in the world, and might well be helpful in working out 
universi y planning mechanisms in applying new management techniques, which 
take into consideration local conditions. They will also be of great interest 
to universities in developed countries, since many of those universities are 
also looking for flexible managerial and planning mechanisms. 

Work on this project is being carried out by the staff of the IIEP, with the 
help of experts in the field, on a contractual basis. We seek and welcome the 
co-operation of individual universities in the execution of our project and we 
are very grateful to those universities which have already taken part in our 
project or have agreed to participate in it in the future. 
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1. Introduction 



The seminar on ‘Planning the development of universities’ took place at the 
International Institute for Educational Planning from 7-12 July 1969. Re- 
presentatives from more than a dozen countries and from many international 
organizations took part. In his opening speech Mr. Poignant, Director of the 
Institute, stressed the urgency of the many problems of higher education in 
countries all over the world. He expressed the hope that the project undertaken 
at the IIEP would contribute substantially to a clear identification of the 
problems and show the way to some possible solutions. The opinions and 
advice of those present were of great value, since they would throw new light 
on the subject and help to orientate the future direction of the project. 

The summary of the seminar which follows is based on a number of 
necessarily arbitrary decisions. The seminar opened with the presentation of 
the basic discussion paper by Prof. V.G. Onushkin on methodological aspects 
of planning the development of universities. The actual presentation of this 
document and of the case studies has not been included since the discussion 
paper and two of the studies are published in this volume. The discussion 
which followed upon the presentations has, of course, been incorporated into 
the body of argument given here. 

During the five days of the seminar, the two principle aims were, to a large 
extent, achieved. Firstly, it was hoped that those present would give their 
opinions on the project ‘Planning the development of universities’ and secondly, 
that there would be an open debate on the problems of higher education. 
The reaction to the project was that it was indeed relevant to the needs created 
by existing circumstances and the broad outline of the work involved met with 
the approval of the majority of the participants. Some doubts as to the usefulness 
of a questionnaire in the early stages were expressed. Certain participants felt 
that a questionnaire rarely evokes information on anything other than purely 
formal structures. Another point of view which was put forward was that 
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the questionnaire — even if not fully answered — would provide a useful basis 
for future research, which might well go beyond the limits of the project under 
discussion. Another argument in favour of the questionnaire was that it made 
possible an extremely wide sampling in the initial stages. 

There was general approval for the method of problem-oriented case studies. 
It was emphasised, however, that here, as throughout the project, it is essential 
to take account of planning at the national level, where it exists. Another 
participant urged that the case studies should go as deeply as possible into 
the selected problems in order to get at the reality behind the facts. If this 
were done, they would inoeed provide invaluable material. In addition, this 
was probably the only reliable way of identifying the real managerial problems 
and of finding the levers for change within the administration. 

Several participants felt that the project was breaking new ground, since 
there exists no established theoretical framework for the research to be under- 
taken. This, however, was in no way discouraging. The project would create 
this framework as it went along, using all the experience gained along the way. 
It was pointed out that those working on the project could not afford to ignore 
research being done on higher education in different countries, notably in the 
Soviet Union, where important research on higher education is being carried 
out by official bodies. 

The idea of producing a manual for university planners and administrators 
met with general approval. Two recommendations for the manual were made. 
Firstly, that if it is to indicate alternatives and options in management and 
planning, different national structures must be taken into account. Secondly, 
the manual should, if possible, deal with factors to be considered in planning 
at every level. Every effort will be made to meet these two specifications. 

The general attitude towards the project may be considered as encouraging. 
The consensus of opinion was that there are certainly great difficulties, both 
of matter and methodology, to be overcome but that the investigation of the 
problems of planning in higher education is extremely valuable and answers 
an urgent need. 

As for the second aim of the seminar — a debate on the problems of higher 
education — this was more than satisfactorily achieved. The general discussion 
allowed the participants to raise the aspects which appeared to be the most 
important to them and to give a wider airing to some of their preoccupations. 
During the five days, the participants ranged far and wide over a multitude 
of problems connected with higher education. For the summary, it was therefore 
necessary to adopt a firm framework in order to present the numerous topics. 
This may appear to impose an order which is somewhat arbitrary, but it never- 
theless serves the interests of clarity and discipline and it is to be hoped that none 
of the ideas and theories expressed have suffered from the structural implications. 



2. Higher education 

and economic and social development 



There was a lively debate on the specific relationship between the development 
of higher education and rapid economic growth. The first idea which was 
called into question was the assumption that there exists a clear link between 
economic expansion and the development of higher education. Some participants 
felt strongly that the contribution of higher education to economic development 
was of great importance. Others were less convinced of this. ‘As members 
of universities, as officials of universities, it serves us well to believe that 
universities are important contributors to economic development, but, in fact, 
the evidence is very confusing on this issue.' This remark was followed up 
by the example of the Industrial Revolution in England which led to vast 
and rapid economic growth and to which the universities contributed nothing 
but opposition, being categorically opposed to industrial development. The 
argument was reinforced by mention of the economic growth of Italy during 
the 1950s; growth which was not accompanied or indeed preceded by an 
expansion in higher education. Even more categorical was the reference 
to a study carried out by the OECD which shows that, as far as the developed 
countries of Europe are concerned, there is no direct measurable relationship 
between the expansion or non-expansion of higher education and economic 
growth, whether expressed in GNP per capita or in growth of GNP per capita. 
Here, it was added, however, that the relationship is far more complicated 
than a simple one-to-one relationship and that, in considering this problem, 
the stages of economic development of the country in question must be taken 
into account, along with many other factors. 

This sounded the opening note for a middle of the way opinion in between 
the two opposed positions on this problem and the need for a wider study 
of its complexities. If the relationship between economic growth and the 
expansion of higher education is considered in isolation, the result may be 
disastrous, from whatever angle the problem is approached. A concrete 
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example of this was offered from India where the relationship was seen, in a 
sense, in reverse. Counting on a high rate of economic growth, the government 
had approved a policy of rapid expansion in higher education. The expected 
growth rate was not achieved and there was therefore a surplus of graduates, 
resulting in serious unemployment. This would seem to indicate that there 
is room for more specific studies to explain at what level of development 
large economic investment in higher education is absolutely necessary for 
economic growth. It may well be that in many situations, reasons other than 
economic ones call for investment in higher education and that, in these cases, 
needs other than economic ones are served. 

Without denying the contribution — to a greater or lesser degree — of higher 
education to the economy, we can accept that we must be concerned with other 
equally important factors and with other goals of the social system at the 
same time. From this discussion one can also conclude that in many instances 
universities are not sufficiently oriented towards the complex socio-economic 
needs of their countries. 

It is important to consider not only the contribution of higher education 
to the economy, but also the demands which it makes, in competition with 
other services, on the public purse. If higher education is to expand, it will 
need greater resource allocation and, at the same time, demands from other 
services of the social system are growing. It is therefore essential to be clear 
about what higher education is offering society. Along this line of thought, 
one participant in the seminar said: T do not think that the statement that a 
modern technological or a modern industrial society requires the expenditures 
of these vast sums of money in order to create these vast professional elites 
is a demand that is going to withstand scrutiny very easily 5 . It is, in fact, 
fairly simple to demonstrate the insufficiency of this reason and so another 
rationale must be found. The university must fit the needs of the economy, 
and of the social system as a whole, if it is to justify the large sums of money 
being spent on it and to be spent on it in the future. 

One element in the fitting of the university to the needs of a nation is the 
way in which it does, or does not, respond to the demands of society. The 
modern university has a responsibility to the society and the policy of the 
university towards satisfying social demands may be, in part, illustrative of its 
commitment to society and to the state. A tool which controls this response, 
to some extent, is the admissions policy. The problem of social demand and, 
with it, admission policies, evoked a great deal of comment and a good deal 
of information. It is interesting to note that a participant from India made 
the point that in a developing country the admissions policy cannot be based 
solely on economic demand: ‘If a university is not only to serve society, but also 
to influence and lead, its thinking and its policies must reflect more than the 
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economic concerns’. The central problem is that finance and resources for 
higher education are limited, whereas the demand may be well beyond these 
limits. The question for a rapidly developing country — and indeed for the 
developed countries — is how to solve this conflict in a democratic and acceptable 
way. In some cases, it was pointed out, the fact that economic and social 
demands are not necessarily compatible is swept under the carpet and it is 
therefore essential to make this a central issue for discussion. One way of doing 
this would be to analyse the reasons for which the demand exists. It is no 
longer possible to subsume it under the heading of preparing people for 
individual tasks. A closer analysis of the reasons for growing demand for higher 
education might well bring about an understanding, which would make the 
demand easier to harness and control. 

A concrete example of the difficulties which arise when the capacity of 
the university cannot meet the demand for places was given. In the United 
Arab Republic it is impossible to put the brakes on enrolment. The secondary 
schools graduate each year between fifty and sixty thousand students, all 
of whom apply for university places. The capacity of the university is between 
twenty and twenty-two thousand. The gap here and the pressures and tensions, 
which are created by the situation, are obvious. There is, however, a further 
complication in that about 50 per cent of those who do not succeed in gaining 
a place, try again the following year. The effects of this on the educational 
plan are, needless to say, extremely serious. 

The same problem was raised from another angle, namely that of the 
recruitment of the student body, as opposed to simple demand. Clearly, there 
are different methods of planning student recruitment and these methods may 
do much to influence the situation of the university. A sharp distinction was 
made between the system of the Soviet Union for example, where student 
recruitment is carefully planned, and systems where recruitment is almost 
totally conditioned by individual demand and, yet again, systems where the 
universities organize their own recruitment of students. 

Another response to the needs of society can be studied through the output 
of the university, in other words its graduates, and where this exists, research. 
The graduates produced must be of a nature to be useful both to the economy 
and to themselves. The problem of overproduction of graduates and the produc- 
tion of the wrong sort of graduates in developing countries was raised for 
discussion. The attitudes of graduates towards their work and towards the 
demand which society makes upon them was considered as an important 
factor, but difficult to measure. Those who refuse to work in rural or disagree- 
able areas can become a drain upon the economy. Where student recruitment 
and deployment of graduates is carefully planned, it is easier to avoid this 
unfortunate situation. 
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Output of graduates was also discussed in more general terms, taking 
into account as far as possible the future demands of a changing world. 
Many participants seemed to feel that the aims of university training have 
shifted from that of simply giving a professional training for life towards 
that of training professionals who are at the same time well-rounded, intelligent 
people, who will understand the future, be able to live in it and to participate 
in forming and changing it. It is unlikely that, in a world where knowledge 
itself is growing at an almost alarming rate, a person may be given a training 
over a period of three or four years which will last him for life, It is no longer 
possible to produce an ‘educated’ man, we must try to produce an educable 
man whose desire for knowledge in whatever field he may be will remain lively 
and unsatisfied. 



Some aspects of teaching staff formation 
and the student body 







Certain aspects of what may be considered as the ‘inputs’ into higher education 
were discussed during the week and teachers in higher education appeared 
to be one of the main concerns. The expansion of higher education, which 
brings a large increase in the number of teachers, will, apart from all its other 
effects, change the composition of the teaching staff and also have an effect 
upon the role of teachers in higher education. A concrete example of this 
came from India. In 1951, there were between twenty and thirty thousand 
university teachers. Today there are a hundred and ten thousand. Not only 
does the recruitment of teachers on this scale become a problem, but, clearly, 
not all the teachers can be first class and our ideas of what we expect of them 
must change. A possible area for adjustment here is that of the rather haphazard 
selection or self-selection of future university teachers from among the brighter 
university students. It should be possible to present university teaching as a 
career among others in a much more standardized and much less mystical way. 

The question of whether university teachers should have some pedagogical 
training was raised. This is again perhaps a part of the demystification of the 
profession. If teaching methods are to evolve as quickly as technological progress 
would theoretically permit, university teachers will certainly need a pedagogical 
training, besides their intellectual one, in order to be able to exercise their 
profession at all. More information about the size of class which teachers 
may reasonably be expected to teach, given their subject-matter, is urgently 
needed. This is so not only because it may affect the kind of training needed 
and the number of students recruited, but also because it may have consequences 
for unit costs. 

Another point which was raised was that of the qualifications of university 
teachers. This too can affect unit cost and also, as was clearly shown in one 
case, the recruitment system. At Cairo University all teachers must have a 
Ph.D. This makes recruitment difficult, by making demands which are 
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possibly too high, and affects the career pattern of the teachers. If they already 
have a Ph.D. when they enter the profession, the motivation of adding to 
their qualifications and thereby speeding up their promotion is removed. Career 
patterns for university teachers everywhere, it was pointed out, could be more 
clearly mapped out than they are. If the university is to compete on a level 
with other organisations in society, they must offer comparable career structures. 

Two concrete examples of the problems of staff recruitment in developing 
countries were given. In Ethiopia the main difficulty is the replacement of 
expatriates by nationals. This is a lengthy and expensive business, which is 
tending more and more to have the aspects of a vicious circle. The vast 
expansion of higher education has meant that although the proportion of 
nationals on the staff is increasing gradually, the absolute number of expatriate 
staff is also increasing. 

In Cairo, the problem has rather different aspects. There are no full-time 
expatriates on the university staff so that recruitment does not have replacement 
to contend with. Indeed until 1954 there was a plan which was close to fulfilling 
the needs. Five hundred students were sent abroad for post-graduate studies 
each year and the majority of these returned to take up teaching posts. Since 
then, however, there has been a rapid university expansion and there has been 
difficulty in recruitment for different reasons. One of these is the brain drain 
to the developed countries. Out of an average of twelve hundred graduates 
a year studying in the United States of America, between fifty and sixty a 
year return to the United Arab Republic. To counter this, there has been 
an effort made in developing post-graduate studies in the national universities. 
At Cairo University there are now ten thousand post-graduate students and 
on an average one hundred Ph.D.s are awarded each year and one hundred 
and fifty masters degrees. In spite of this, however, the problem is not solved, 
since there are other aggravations. Since 1961 there has been an intensive 
programme of industrialisation, which has created a brain drain away from 
the universities and into industry, within the United Arab Republic. This is a 
problem which is well-known in the developed countries as well, but which 
obviously needs to be solved more urgently in a country where highly qualified 
manpower is not over-abundant. 

The student input, in terms of social demand, was raised elsewhere, but 
other aspects of the student body were discussed here. Although there were 
a few dissenting voices, it was decided that student unrest did not come 
within the brief of the seminar, as it would merit much more profound attention 
than could be given to it, during the short meeting. 

One of the aspects of the student population discussed was that of the 
socio-economic mix of the student body. Data on this is sadly lacking in many 
countries, and, in the developing countries, unless a definite policy to counteract 
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the present trend is adopted, it is inevitable that students will continue to come 
from urban areas, where the possibilities of continued schooling arc much 
greater. There is here not only the question of the aims and duties of the 
university, but of the formal definition of those aims. If it is part of the uni- 
versity’s ideal of service to recruit students from every possible socio-economic 
group, or indeed to make particular efforts as far as disadvantaged groups are 
concerned, a policy which makes this possible has to be worked out in clearly 
defined terms. 

In a more general context concerning these ‘inputs’, the staff/student ratio 
came under discussion. Several rather scathing remarks about its usefulness as 
a measurement of quality or indeed of anything else, were made. One participant 
quoted Charles Johnson of Fisk University as saying, ‘If you try to improve 
the studcnt/faculty ratio, you may have to make some compromises of quality 
in the faculty; in which case all you will have accomplished will be to enable 
the faculty to communicate their mediocrity in a more intimate environment’. 
Yet another participant remarked that ‘the question of the staff/student ratio 
is, in fact, a fundamental question in all discussions of university planning and, 
in the absence of many other indicators, it is one to which we commonly resort 
as a quick rule of thumb...’. He went on, ‘If you have no faculty, you have no 
teaching. If you have one faculty member per student, you probably have 
pretty good teaching. Everything else falls somewhere in between those two 
extreme statements’. There is no ideal staff/student ratio, nor even a norm 
which tells us anything about the effect that these numbers have on teaching. 
Indeed, if the ratio is considered in isolation from other factors, it becomes 
worse than meaningless. It may frequently be a figure which has more signifi- 
cance in budgetary terms than in academic ones. Many universities believe 
that it would be a ‘good’ thing to reduce the number of students per members 
of staff, but there is no proof that this would change a great deal. This concern 
may even be a screen, which covers a multitude of other issues and problems. 
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The programmes of universities came under discussion, which varied from 
curriculum development to the financing of research projects. It is probably 
fair to say that there was a consensus of opinion as far as dealing with the 
curriculum and with teaching methods as such were concerned. This was that 
the aim of the programme and of the methods used is to teach people so that 
they themselves can continue to improve their knowledge. The difficulties 
involved in this cannot be minimised and one major problem was summed up 
in this way: ‘... one should not think that, at any given moment, education is 
rationally co-ordinated with the system of human knowledge. The influence of 
the system of knowledge upon education takes place slowly and always with 
some delay ... it is nevertheless essential to have a system of education which 
corresponds harmoniously to the requirements of modern life, modern industrial 
methods and the development of knowledge itself. 

Beyond this basic concept, opinions and experience were varied. Closely 
linked, however, to the idea of turning out students who will adapt : .id continue 
to learn in a changing world is the emphasis, which must be put on how the 
teaching of the subject is done. It was stressed that, if only for reasons of self- 
reliance afterwards, students need to learn to study alone. A participant from 
the Soviet Union, where there is a considerable development in independent 
study, said that experiments were going on at the present time to establish the 
optimum ratio between obligatory lecture courses or tutorials and periods of 
independent study. ‘The main task of the teachers is not to give prepared know- 
ledge to the students, but to organise the activity of the students and, in 
particular, their independent activity.’ This point emphasised the difficulty of 
isolating teaching methods from the staff/student ratio, which may be radically 
affected by new methods. At one point, the problem was clearly stated as a 
need to define what we want to accomplish and subsequently to invent a teach- 
ing system which will help to achieve the defined objectives. Up to now, only 
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too often in teaching methods and even in subject-matter, the new is super- 
imposed on the old and docs not, as it should, replace it. It is, in fact, time 
to admit that patching up will not serve for ever. The essential aspects were 
seen by one participant to resolve themselves into two problems: the intensifica- 
tion of the teaching process and its ‘economisation'. This implies rapid teaching 
and reasonable and economic usage of the students’ potentialities, the most 
expedient selection of material for training and a rationalisation of methods of 
teaching and learning. 

An example of an experimental way of combining new methods and new 
subject-matter came from the University of Louvain. A group of students, 
who arc to study for a given qualification, meet together with the teachers who 
will teach the course. Where numbers make the participation of all students 
impossible, there arc elected representatives. At a scries of meetings the group 
defines first of all the objectives to be realized through the learning process. 
Next they decide what subjects they need to learn and what teaching methods 
would be the best to enable them to achieve their objectives. A priority rating 
is given to each objective, to each subject and to each of the teaching methods 
envisaged. The information is then programmed and run on a computer. The 
students and teachers can then, having seen the full implication, draw up a 
programme, which best answers their defined needs and objectives. The next 
move is to fi f l out a form showing the number of hours needed per subject, 
the number of teachers needed, the amount of equipment and all other relevant 
demands. This information is then run on a computer in order to see whether 
the financial resources available are sufficient to implement the programme. 
When it has been seen what adjustments have to be made for financial or other 
reasons, there is an attempt made to maximise the objectives on a computer, 
using all the information available from all groups. This process could allow 
for student participation in working out tcaclvng programmes and might offer 
interesting possiKlities for varying structure, content and teaching method of 
courses. 

Following on from this came an example of curriculum study from Humboldt 
University. Here the interest was centred on the kind of learning situations 
which different programmes, with different subject-content, need. What subjects 
for instance are suitable for full-time study or — to define the term more 
precisely — what subjects really necessitate fuIMime study? There is a real 
possibility that some courses, which at the moment are offered as full-time 
three-year courses, involving concentrated study over the period, might usefully 
be taught as part-time courses, spread over a longer period. In this way, they 
would combine more effectively the practical and theoretical aspects of the 
work concerned. The use of part-time education may also be a way of avoiding 
the dangers of over-specialization. These dangers are inherent in a concentrated 
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programme of study, which has a fixed beginning, a set amount of content 
and a fixed end. 

The problem of over-specialization and the risk of overloading courses, 
as knowledge expands and new ideas or techniques have to he added, brought 
out another crucial element of curriculum design. Since the attempt to add 
Greek and Latin culture to the basic theology programme in the mediaeval 
universities, men have been successfully adding on and grafting new curricula 
to old. This is the easy way out of a complex and difficult situation. What we 
will have to learn to do — and this is not easy for many reasons — is to drop 
subjects or parts of subject-matter from the curriculum. It is probably simpler 
to do this if one has a completely new approach to curriculum building. One 
of the factors which stands in the way of ruthless programme revision is the 
vested interest of members of teaching and research staff. In addition to this, 
their position is frequently reinforced by their security of tenure. It was pointed 
out here that a system such as that the Soviet Union, where teachers come 
n p for re-election to their posts every five years, obviates some of these difficul- 
ties. Further contribution to this discussion from the Soviet Union provided 
a r . interesting description of this problem. If we accept that of the knowledge 
gained by a university student during his studies about 10 or IS per cent 
remains useful and directly applicable and that the rest is gained afterwards 
during his working life, what is the best attitude towards curriculum planning? 
Two solutions suggest themselves. Either one may attempt to include in the 
course as much concrete knowledge as possible, thereby slightly increasing the 
percentage of useful knowledge, or one may devise a curriculum which offers 
a wide general background. These two contradictory points of view are always 
represented when programmes are worked out, but the second attitude would 
seem more likely to produce students who are both useful to society and 
themselves satisfied with theii own education. This opinion seemed to be shared 
by the majority of the participants. 

The implications which the adoption of new teaching programmes may have 
for research were raised and this led to a general discussion on research pro- 
grammes. One aspect of the problem which was raised was that of research 
choices and the planning of research options. It was questioned whether the 
means by which research projects are selected are really effective. Examples 
of research projects chosen by individual professors, who have succeeded in 
finding funds for them from outside the university are frequent. Cases' of 
research being undertaken hastily and under pressure because a problem has 
manifested itself in the social system, where with a little forethought the research 
might have pri reded the problem, are numerous. Examples of grants being 
given to universities which then find themselves committed to increased current 
expenditure which they can ill afford are not uncommon. All this would seem 
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to indicate a need for more rational planning of research within the universities 
in many instances. One way of tackling the problems of research, which for 
one reason or another is not in tune with economic or social neeus, would 
be to improve the communication of research results. This needs to bo done 
not only on the national scale but on the international one also. All universities 
should have means of access to world knowledge and, at the moment, it was 
stated frequently this is not so. There is a need then to facilitate communications 
among the producers of research themselves— the universities and their insti- 
tutes — and also between the producers and the consumers of research — the 
universities and the communities in which they exist. 

An example of the setting-up of research units within universities came from 
New York State University at Buffalo. In setting up the research units at 
Buffalo, an attempt was made in the first place to cut across hard and fast 
departmental and disciplinary divisions. The University has seven large faculties 
and a series of small colleges. All students and all faculty members are attached 
both to a faculty and to a college. An example of the interdisciplinary nature 
of studies is the School of Social Sciences and Administration. Besides the 
traditional disciplines, this school includes a professional welfare school, manage- 
ment school and other related studies so that there is a good admixture of 
theoretical and applied disciplines. 

As far as research itself is concerned, each faculty research institute is run 
by a Council of teaching members of the faculty. There are two basic principles 
which underlie research programmes. The first is that a research programme 
should involve students, and secondly that it should also involve other faculties, 
where this is possible. Another criterion, which is applied, is the contribution 
of the research programmes to teaching. Ther^ is also a determined attempt 
to build impermanence into the system, since no project is financed for more 
than five years. At the end of that time, the programme is reviewed in the light 
of the above criteria, and also in the light of any other criteria which the faculty 
may have seen fit to invoke. This system does not unduly limit the freedom 
of the individual professor, but means that if he wants extensive funds from the 
university, he must accept the checks and controls established by the university. 
The question of criteria for the research itself, rather than for how it is carried 
out, is somewhat flexible in that each faculty plans its own research. Clearly, 
there are some constraints, such as the availability of facilities and resources, 
imposed from without. One principle in the area of free choice, however, is 
that of putting energy only into projects where the university can be strong. 
A definite attempt to avoid slavish imitation of other universities and to avoid 
entering into useless competition with them is a notion lying behind all choices 
of research areas. Going one step further than this, it is considered important 
to maintain and develop links with other universities in the research field and, 
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where possiole, to share facilities. This can obviously have important conse- 
quences for the economising of scarce resources, and represents on the part 
of the individual university an interesting move towards stemming the dangers 
of spreading the talent too thinly. The participation of students in university 
research projects was emphasised by one of the participants from the Soviet 
Union. Not only is the student’s contribution to research valuable in itself but 
the training such co-operation offers him is being increasingly considered part 
of his education. 

The wider problem of whether the university is autonomous in its research 
choices or to what extent it is influenced by outside pressures was summed up 
in this way. ‘There is a necessary tension here between the notion that uni- 
versities are completely autonomous and the notion that the social system has 
a set of requirements of its own. I think it is fruitful to let that tension exist.’ 
The conclusion here was that in this state of affairs, some research choices 
will be made independently of the social system and others will be dictated 
by it. A corollary to this was added in the form of a warning about the con- 
straints placed on research choices, when the money for financing the research 
comes from outside the university. 

The value of an information system for research was mentioned and an 
example was given of the setting-up of an information system to make a com- 
plete inventory of research going on at the university. There will be three 
stages in the procedure. First of all the identification of research, secondly 
the decisions taken for each activity and thirdly an inventory of achievements. 
The most striking problem revealed initially by the inventory — though perhaps 
one should not be too surprised — was that the definitions for what is and 
what is not research appear to be large and loose. In one instance, an important 
research centre listed three topics of research being carried out, whereas in 
fact there were many more which were worthy of the title. Other centres had 
a tendency to count as research topics which were not. Since this is an area 
where a university needs to know a great deal about itself, one might also add 
that it needs to know what it is knowing. One stage further than the inventory 
of research, the problem of evaluating the research work carried out at uni- 
versities is found. Measures of evaluation employed in the Soviet Union were 
described. At the moment an attempt is being made to formulate indices for 
this purpose. The effectiveness of fundamental research is determined to a 
certain extent by comparison with the work of other countries in the same field. 
The evaluation is carried out by the State Committee for Science and Technology 
and the Academy of Sciences. Conferences, symposia and seminars are also 
used as useful meeting-grounds for evaluating all research activity. There are, 
in addition, certain quantitative criteria. Among these are the volume of 
research work and the possibility of its application to industry, the number of 
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successful candidates for higher degrees, the number of patents granted, the 
volume of contractual research and, in the case of applied research, the effec- 
tiveness of its application to industry. In this way, both quantitative and 
qualitative criteria are used in evaluation. 
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Another area into which the discussion fell was that of innovation and 
change, and of resistance to both. In the realm of more general problems, one 
of the participants from the United Kingdom made the point that the concept 
of systematic innovation is a relatively new one. This means that for the moment 
there is no theoretical framework in existence, to which ideas may be fitted. 
A useful and even essential move therefore is to create this framework, rather 
than to continue to use models derived from other sectors of the economy, 
which are totally inadequate for the job. First of all, change and innovation 
must be differentiated the one from the other. Change may be considered in 
the form of unintentional alteration, which occurs as a result of undirected 
stimuli, or unforeseen events. An example of this would be a rapid expansion 
of the system of higher education to include a population bulge in an unplanned 
way. Innovation, on the other hand, is a planned operation, where one or more 
variables are deliberately altered in order to achieve the prescribed goals more 
effectively. A third area within this framework is that of development which 
results from a situation in which one is forced by innovation to reconsider and 
possibly to modify goals. Within the framework then it is important to distin- 
guish between indices which relate to the three different areas. 

Although the participants in the seminar were urged to respect this definition 
in the discussion, it must be said that the boundaries between change and 
innovation frequently seemed to overlap and the distinction was not always 
respected. 

A controversial point with regard to innovation was made early on in the 
discussion. The idea was put forward that in old-established institutions, it 
is extremely difficult to do more than innovate at the margins. Although this 
initial statement was hotly contested at once, other ideas of a very similar 
nature came to join it. It was suggested that growth in one direction or another 
could perhaps be considered as a prerequisite for fundamental changes. Two 
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other preconditions which were suggested were pressure from either inside or 
outside the university. Most people would probably prefer to consider these 
pressures as possible causes rather than prerequisites. A quotation of Sir 
Herbert Butterfield, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Warwick, summed 
up the attitude of some participants towards the necessary conditions for 
change. ‘If there are to be radical changes or even interesting experiments, it 
would seem that these can emerge only in the newest universities of all. One 
of the most exciting features of present-day educational movement is the 
special creative opportunity that is open to the new universities, just where 
originality is urgently needed and older universities are too committed to 
existing systems.’ 

Two additional points of view, which somewhat modified this position, were 
given. It was pointed out that although new universities may be in a strong 
position to innovate initially, there is the subsequent counterweight of pressure 
for stability within them. Indeed, at the other extreme, some new universities 
may consciously imitate the old-established ones in the hopes of recruiting a 
certain kind of student. Another possibility is that, though they may have 
difficulty in introducing innovation, older universities are more likely to be 
under pressure from outside and inside sources and may therefore find them- 
selves in a situation where pressure becomes the cause of innovation. 

A more detailed discussion followed of why and how innovations were intro- 
duced and of the means by which they might be introduced in a planned way. 
Two participants spoke very strongly on the importance of knowing where the 
centre of power for change lies whether it be within the university structure 
or outside it. This implies an identification of different possible levels of change 
and such a process might well go beyond the limits of the university and find 
centres of motive power within the national government or elsewhere. This 
identification would make it easier to define the kinds of change or innovation, 
both quantitative and qualitative, within the compass of the groups involved. 
It was urged that a study of this kind should not remain abstract and impersonal 
but should deliberately concern itself with the ‘human element’ and the persons 
concerned at the different levels. The more complex aspect of this problem is 
the difficulty involved in seizing hold of and differentiating between formal and 
informal structures — whether they are within the university or a part of some 
other official body. It will, however, be difficult to pin-point and define them 
as responses to questions on this rather delicate subject tend to fall back on 
the formal structures. 

There followed several concrete examples of change and innovation, with 
explanations of where the impulse for change came from and how it was 
implemented. The introduction of Black Studies into a number of American 
universities was clearly the result of pressure of student demand. A parti- 
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cipant from the United States of America told the seminar how this disci- 
pline was introduced in at least one university and the method is interesting 
mainly for its lack of originality. That is to say that the introduction went 
through the normal channels for introducing a new course of any kind; the 
only difference being that the usual processes were greatly speeded up. It is 
interesting to speculate as to whether one should conclude from this that 
university procedures can move faster than they do and therefore be more 
efficient, or whether it is simply an example of an innovation being squeezed 
into and passed through the traditional forms. The relentless grind of con- 
ventional machinery may frequently blunt the cutting edge of innovation. 

Another example came from Latin America. In the University of Chile, there 
was a generally accepted belief that change of many kinds was needed. A 
commission to study university reform was set up by the rector. The report 
of the commission was presented and received with enthusiasm by all concerned. 
It turned out, however, that an enthusiastic reception had nothing whatsoever 
to do with action or implementation. One year later, since nothing had been 
done, the students overthrew the university authorities and took over the 
university. This gives an illustration of the gap between understanding the 
need for change and the translation of this understanding into meaningful action. 
The reasons for such a gap are many and various and it is essential to under- 
stand and define them in order to be able to combat them. 

Many of the participants were interested in the splash-over effects of innova- 
tion. The question was raised as to whether innovations remained innovatory, 
in the true sense of the word, long enough to become contagious or whether 
they became only too quickly standardised, as they were swallowed by tradi- 
tional structures. The danger of this is evidently less in a new university, which 
is starting everything from scratch, However, the influence of the new uni- 
versities in the United Kingdom over the older establishments was not seen 
to be particularly encouraging. At first sight, the impact does not seem to have 
been very great, though, as yet, no precise research has been done on the 
subject. The difficulty here is that no experience is directly transferable and 
in this case the very specific conditions which obtain in the new universities 
may mean that transference is even more unlikely. It was added here, however, 
that even if we are obliged to accept certain limitations it might be reasonable 
to hope that a new university would blaze the trail for other new universities. 

A plea was made for a somewhat more limited approach to the subject. 
We should be clear that we were not talking about theories of change and 
innovation in depth, but were concerned with the change or innovation implied 
by certain defined problems. Three basic questions needed to be asked. First of 
all what kind of information does a university need to have about itself in order 
to plan for the right innovation? What kinds of information flows are necessary 
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to ensure that problems and the need for change are quickly identified? 
Lastly what are the mechanisms which will guarantee a rapid transition between 
analysis and action? These questions are relevant to all universities and of 
particular significance in those developing and developed countries where 
the emphasis has been on quantitative expansion. In many cases the irresistible 
pressure to expand has meant that systems of higher education have simply 
gone on adding more of the same. There has been no time to study what was 
going on, as all energies were devoted to responding to the pressure of student 
numbers. The result is that the need to adjust, to adapt and to change in order 
to avoid maladjustments was largely ignored and is now making itself felt with 
correspondingly greater strength. 

There are certain areas where one can be certain that change will come 
if only because of technological progress outside the universities and because 
a university with ten thousand students is not the same thing as a university 
with twenty thousand students. The changes implied must, however, be 
foreseen and planned by the universities themselves, for if they happen in an 
unplanned way they may simply be seen as a threat to present standards. 

A word of warning was given here on the dangers of innovation; more 
particularly in curriculum development. There are often practical difficulties, 
such as the obtaining of new material for new courses. Assessment may prove 
very difficult indeed. This warning was elaborated on and some ways of 
avoiding the dangers of innovation were suggested by other participants. 
All innovations should be carefully tested and experimented with on a small 
scale before being generally disseminated through the system, and before 
any innovation is even tried out one should ask what the final aim in mind 
is and to what extent the new methods or innovation will contribute to 
achieving it. 

A description of the methods used for introducing innovation in the Soviet 
Union was given. There exists a group of methodological departments and 
councils within the Ministries of higher and specialised secondary education. 
On the instigation of these departments and councils, innovations are tested 
at one university. The results of the experiments are discussed at meetings in 
which all parties concerned participate. If the new course or new teaching 
method is found to have been successful, it can then be introduced into other 
universities. This work goes on continuously. Meetings are held annually or 
bi-annually and in this way innovations can be introduced smoothly, without 
disrupting the day-to-day work of the university. In recent years the process 
of introducing new courses has been moving more rapidly as the march of 
technological progress gathers speed, and this method is allowing the system 
of higher education to respond well to new demands in a changing world. 

There were several brief comments on the problems encountered in the 
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form of resistance to innovation. Undoubtedly there are as many forms of 
resistance as there are individuals who resist, but understanding of their 
motivations may help to devise mechanisms for overcoming resistance. 

A forceful and optimistic note on the problem of resistance to innovation 
brought the discussion to a close. In order to convince people of the need to 
innovate, one must be able to confront them with the real problems which 
are their concern, with possible alternative solutions to these problems and 
with the data relevant to all the stages of analysis and diagnosis. 
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6. Some problems of university planning 
and management 



The planning of universities, for obvious reasons, occupied a place of primary 
importance in the discussions. All the participants were in agreement on the 
need to differentiate between planning at the institutional level and planning 
at the national level, where it exists. This led straight away to the heart of the 
problems of different political and social situations and of differing stages of 
economic development. It was pointed out that perhaps the most interesting 
studies on planning and management at universities would come from those 
universities which were responsible for their own planning decisions. However, 
this clear statement on the value of university autonomy was counterbalanced 
by a sharp element of doubt on the ability of universities to govern themselves 
in a period of rapid change. If universities allow themselves to get stuck 
in deep ruts or to fall behind in the march of progress, is this not an indication 
that they are unable to plan for themselves and that the planning will have 
to come from the outside? This could perhaps be formulated as a word of 
warning. If institutions of higher education do not set to and plan for themselves, 
then either they will find they are subject to and victims of contradictory 
pressures from the world around them, or some outside agency will step in 
and plan their development. A humanising word of warning was put in here: 
‘We should remember that the modern and efficient organisation of the planning 
and the economics of education is not only an economic but also a social 
problem.’ 

What appeared, at first sight, to be a compromise view between a study 
at the institutional level and studies at the level of national planning came from 
Chile. Here the emphasis was put upon the fact that what goes on in the 
individual institutions can only be properly understood within the framework 
of the national scene. At all events, in Latin America, university development 
is linked by an umbilical cord to the national situation. 

This view was firmly shared by one of the participants from France: ‘In 
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my opinion there is no such thing as “the university phenomenon”. There 
is a fundamental shared existence between the university and the nation. The 
university must live within the nation and within all the traditions, which a long 
history implies, within certain structures and a given constitution. The proof 
of this which I can bring is the experience of a group of enthusiastic academics 
who said to themselves last July, ‘We are going to reconstruct the universities’, 
and who realised when they came to discuss with the constituent bodies 
of the nation and with the Parliament that the nation had a profound and real 
existence and that the constraints imposed by this existence were considerable. 
This, I think, is the problem we must formulate. Does the university exist 
independently of the nation in which it lives?’ The problems of planning 
may then imply, at the very least, an analysis of the system as a whole. 

A method of categorising universities in broad groups, which might take 
account both of differences between individual universities and their national 
situations, was suggested. The first group would include universities which are 
planned neither from the inside nor the outside. Many Western European 
universities and many Latin American ones would come into this category 
and any university where there is a complete absence of planning mechanisms 
and where the central or regional government takes no hand in planning higher 
education would be included. The second series would consist of those 
universities whose internal planning mechanisms are weak or undeveloped, 
but supplemented by a strong external planning system, at the government 
level. Universities which have inadequate structures for planning and which 
tend therefore to be planned by an external authority either because of their 
inability to plan themselves or for other reasons would be in this category. 
Thirdly, there would be a group for those universities which have deeply-rooted 
planning structures of their own, and which plan their own affairs independently 
of any external authority. The last group would be made up of those universities 
which have strong internal planning mechanisms, but which are also the 
object of firmly structured external planning mechanisms. Here one would 
suppose that there was some division of labour between the two kinds of 
planning. It is not intended to imply that any of these categories are static and 
unchanging. There is movement in different directions at all times within them. 
Highly centralised countries are and will be dispersing some of the responsibilities 
for planning and countries with widely diffused responsibilities are and will 
continue to concentrate some of them at the centre. 

Nevertheless, these broad categories might provide a working basis, which 
makes, in itself, an attempt at definition. Use of this basis would mean that 
studies could indicate different alternatives and options available in different 
situations to both developing and developed countries. 

A final point which introduced a strong note of pragmatism was made here. 
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The essential, in planning terms, is to be clear whether we are talking of 
national aims or whether we are talking of mechanisms at the level of the 
individual institution. In discussion, it is possible to separate these elements, 
although in practice it is not. 

\nother area where there are problems of definition and, therefore, a 
distinct need to know what is being talked about, is that which covers planning, 
management and administration. Several participants felt that one should be 
able to delimit clearly the domain of each three. It was pointed out that 
planning has become a branch of modem management and the links between 
these two fall into an understandable perspective. The third area may be intro- 
duced here in the form of a question. Given this definition and the consequent 
implications, how are the concepts of management and planning to be incul- 
cated into the administrators? How are the managers of university planning to 
be trained and who are they to be? Although it was generally agreed that this 
was an important question, few answers to it were forthcoming. It would 
perhaps be fair to say that there was a general feeling that an academic 
training was not a bad background for an administrator but that aptitude and 
some further training is also necessary. 

An example of brief administrative training sessions made available to the 
rectors of universities came from the Institute of Higher Education at Humboldt 
University. Courses are held at the Institute for those rectors and heads of 
departments who wish to attend and they have been very warmly received. 
The rectors have the chance to hear theoretical discussions of administrative 
problems and also — perhaps most valuable of all — to exchange views, air 
their particular problems and hear of solutions devised by others for similar 
problems. The courses are organised by the participants themselves and 
constitute a firm effort to rationalise the management of education which is 
— as it was said — one of the biggest of our industries. 

Distinct changes in the role of the administrator, in part a result of changes 
elsewhere in the system and in part a result of planning demands, were foreseen 
for the future. One of the obstacles to efficient management in universities 
up to now has been the ‘closed shop’ perceptions of those involved. There 
has always been a tendency to see the administration, the faculty, the students 
and the outside world as separate groups, cohabiting — occasionally rather 
uneasily — for the purpose of pursuing, collecting and disseminating learning. 
A form of management which is concerned with all these groups without being 
committed to any particular one would break down these barriers and produce 
a more objective and, therefore, more efficient approach to the different 
interest groups concerned. They would in effect no longer be considered as 
mutually exclusive groups with possibly conflicting interests. This new manage- 
ment would imply a break away from the notion of Cue administrator and an 
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acceptance of the idea of management teams, working full-time on planning, 
administration, management and evaluation. This also implies the complete 
integration of the management team into university life. 

In order to achieve this, we must be able to see how management processes 
function in the face of problems and how they resolve the various difficulties. 
This is in order to ensure that the improvement of management processes 
evolves towards some required end. 

One particular problem to which management and planning should be 
directing their efforts is that of managing rapid growth. Many institutions 
have been the victims of runaway expansion, which management techniques 
would have been able to organise in a more rational and productive way, 
had they been applied. 

The participation of different groups in the university in the planning 
process came under serious scrutiny. The discussion ranged from the very 
practical aspects of the problem: how docs one set about implanting a planning 
office in the university, '"here should it be located both physically and in the 
hierarchy? to more speculative and theoretical difficulties: how is it possible 
to move the focus away from academic prestige towards planning prestige? 
An essential ingredient of the successful implantation of planning mechanisms 
is a wide participation of all those who are involved by the planning process. 
The participation, in some cases, may tak<*, the form quite simply of distributing 
adequate information, at the right time. This can lead to more willing co- 
operation through understanding and lies at the basis of any reasonable feed- 
back mechanism. The size of the university can create problems here. The 
University of Calcutta with two hundred thousand students was given as an 
example of the difficulties of communication, which may become fundamental. 

Before it is even possible to envisage participation in the planning of 
institutions, there is a need to decide who or what are the constituent bodies 
or elements who should ha'’e a say in the planning process. A voice must be 
given to those who have a right to express themselves and who will use the 
right of expression to contribute constructively. This implies that the university 
will know who can and will influence the development of the university on 
all fronts. It was the opinion of some participants that this knowledge is 
confined to the micro-le\el of planning and is not available at the macro-level. 
On the other hand, one may ask whether a professor is likely to have a sense 
of his institution in toto. Some kind of balance between the two approaches 
to participation is obviously desirable. 

On the question of student participation in planning and administrative 
processes, it was pointed out that such participation should be focused on 
areas where students can play a dynamic role in the teaching and learning 
processes. To this point was added another aspect of student participation. 
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In some countries and particularly in the Soviet Union participation in the 
running of the university is considered as an integral part of the students’ 
education. Their involvement and that of members of staff in university 
planning activities was explained. The faculty academic council, which has the 
dean as chairman and all heads of departments as members jnd representatives 
from among the academic staff and from student organisations, prepares draft 
plans for changes in instructional methods, curricula, scientific activities and 
also for the assessment of these activities. The draft plans arc sent to the 
university council and from there to the Ministries of higher and specialized 
secondary education. In this way the faculty academic council acts as a platform 
which allows the entire staff and the student body to take part in the decision- 
making structure >t the university. 

The students' role in these activities is also reflected through the student 
academic council in each faculty. In addition, a great majority of the students 
arc members of the Komsomol and trade-union organisations which have 
members on the faculty and university councils. The student academic councils 
make recommendations on teaching methods and on curricula. 

It was pointed out that human iclatiuus and how they work are probably 
just as important as the planning mechanisms which surround them. It is 
essential to know how the university works as a human concern, in order to 
be able to define the various roles in the establishment clearly. An example 
of the insufficient definition of the human situation was that professors and other 
academics frequently appear to be bad administrators simply because their 
role in this field is not clear. 



7. University information systems 
for planning 



On the practical side of techniques for planning, there was a contribution on 
‘information systems’. As the nature of university planning changes and becomes 
— necessarily perhaps — more and more complicated, the importance of efficient 
and wide-ranging information systems becomes evident. One problem, which 
may seem elementary, but is, in fact, crucial, is that there is a very loose use of 
terminology. Words are frequently ill-defined and come to mean anything 
the speaker wants them to mean. The result is that two people talking of 
‘information systems’ rarely mean the same thing. A good approach to this 
difficulty is to start with a very simple question: ‘What sorts of information 
do universities need to have about themselves?’ The following three areas 
of information where universities are in general rather ignorant were mentioned 
here ; * examples. 

Few universities have sufficient data on student wastage. Both the rate of 
loss and the causes behind it deserve more detailed study. 

Another area where there is frequently a lack of sufficient information is 
that of the costs of different programmes and activities. There is some difficulty 
in getting at these costs, because of the problems involved in breaking them 
down in the necessary detail. An adequate analysis implies separating the 
research and teaching load in order to distribute costs accurately. However, 
it is only if this is done that another aspect of development can be studied. 
This is the future impact on an institution of new programmes and activities. 
Too often the effects of new activities on the commitment of personnel and of 
resources are not calculated in advance, because the information is lacking. 

The university library was another topic which came under fire. There are 
very rarely reliable figures on the number of titles in the library; and the number 
of volumes, which can usually be found, is not a very revealing figure. Again, 
there are no measurements of the services of the library. A great deal of use 
may be made of materials which never leave the premises and lack of 
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measurement, knowledge and information about these facts may lead to 
iuefficient use of resources. 

All these areas selected for attention reveal the fact that the development 
of an information system is not just a question of re-shuffling information 
already available, but of finding new information. This, of course, implies the 
creation of new sub-systems to produce the information desired and may lead 
the universities to consider problems which, up to now, they have been hastily 
brushing under the carpet. 

The information system is indeed a key element in planning, if for no other 
reason than that it influences and reflects the levels at which planning takes 
place. The information system must be organised to provide for those who 
have the power vested in them to make decisions. It can help to improve the 
quality of decision-making by improving the quality or increasing the quantity 
of data on which a decision is based. What is also necessary, however, is a 
means of collecting data which corresponds to the needs of the system. Unfort- 
unately, university planning is usually linear and additive and one of the reasons 
for this is the way in which data is collected. University personnel and in 
particular the academics find it difficult to think in the three dimensional 
terms of systems, and yet, if decision-makers are to see the consequences of their 
decisions clearly, there must be a systems analysis approach to the collection 
of data. 

A striking example of the evaluation of university activity, leading to a more 
rational planning of the system came from the Soviet Union. A series of 
indices, summarising in the main what the university needs to know about 
itself, have been worked out. They have been in use since 1966 and are there- 
fore well-tried. There are four principal groups of data comprising the cha- 
racteristics of research and teaching personnel, the characteristics of teaching 
and methodology, the characteristics of research work and, lastly, characteristics 
of the non-academic activities of students. Each group is made up of between 
five and seven indices. A system of weighting for the indices has been worked 
out and this means that the activity of any institution of higher education, 
however much they may vary in strength and size, can be evaluated objectively. 
Each year on the basis of these indices, the results of work are summarised. 
They are then discussed at meetings of all the university rectors. The experience 
of the last three years shows that this system of evaluation has stimulated 
development in every institution of higher education. 

Some months ago the same system was introduced at the level of chairs 
and faculties within the universities. This allows for a comparison of activities 
of the different faculties and of the chairs within the faculties, and the system 
of indices is used in a way which reflects the main concerns of the moment. 
This system does not include economic indices, since the system of national 
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accounting furnishes this information for planning purposes. It should be said 
that the use of the system of indices does not mean that no other method of 
evaluation is used. Expert opinion is frequently consulted but the system of 
indices is a way of narrowing down the field of problems and of allowing for a 
selection of the most urgent problems for consultation. 



8. Conclusion 



It can be seen from the range and depth of the ideas reported here, that the 
IIEP seminar provided a forum for many different opinions and attitudes to 
the problems of higher education. The discussions were most valuable to the 
members of the IIEP engaged on the research project ‘Planning the development 
of universities’ and they would like to thank all the participants for their 
contributions to this project and for their encouragement. 
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Introduction 1 



The Soviet Union is a country with a widely developed system of higher 
education. Higher education is free of charge — on the principle of the equal 
right to education of all USSR citizens, irrespective of race, nationality, sex, 
financial or social standing, and religion — with a view to the wide development 
of the culture, national in form and socialist in content, of the nations of the 
Union. Higher education is given by universities, academies, institutes, technical 
colleges and other similar establishments. The main tasks of higher educational 
establishments are: 

the training of highly qualified specialists with profound theoretical knowledge 
and the necessary practical skill, versed in Marxist-Leninist theory, and in 
the latest achievements in science and technology, both at home and abroad, 
brought up in a spirit of Communism, Soviet patriotism, the friendship of 
peoples and proletarian internationalism, with skill in the organization of 
mass-political and educational work; 

constant improvement of the quality of the training of specialists, taking into 
account the requirements of present-day production, science, technology, 
culture and their prospective development; 

scientific research work to further the building-up of Communism; 

the production of high-quality textbooks and teaching aids; 

the training of sufficient numbers of research and teaching staff; 

raising the standard of qualification of the teaching staffs of higher and 

secondary specialized educational establishments, and that of experts with 

higher education employed in corresponding branches of the national economy; 

fostering in students a sense of duty and a readiness to protect the socialist 

motherland; 

1. This study of the Zhdanov State University of Leningrad is based on the personal 
assessment of the four co-authors. 
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dissemination of scientific and political knowledge among the people; 

physical training and measures to fortify the health of students. 

Higher education in the Soviet Union has undergone a development unpre- 
cedented in history. Up to the Great October Socialist Revolution, there 
were in Russia (within the present-day boundaries) only 105 higher educa- 
tional institutions (VUZ). 1 In 1914-15 these had rather more than 127,000 
students, who were the children of noblemen, officials, clergy, bourgeoisie 
and in part the Kulak heads of villages. With few exceptions, higher education 
was out of the reach of the workers. Non-Russian peoples inhabiting our 
country were completely cut off from higher education. 

The Great October Socialist Revolution brought a radical transformation 
of the higher schools. Higher education in our country became accessible to all 
who wished to learn. A wide network of higher-educational institutions was 
created. 

While in Tsarist Russia for every 10,000 of the population there were 
eight students at VUZy and three at secondary special schools, the figures 
at the present time in the USSR are 181 and 176 respectively. In 1970 there 
were 4.6 million students at 800 higher educational institutes spread over all 
the republics. 

One of the brightest pages in the history of our cultural revolution is the 
flowering of education in the national republics. National minorities in the 
remote regions of Tsarist Russia have made such headway in social and 
cultural development as, under the old conditions, would have taken a century 
to achieve. 

Before the Revolution, literacy among the populations of Central Asia and 
Kazakhstan did not exceed 0.5-0.7 per cent, and there was not a single estab- 
lishment of higher education. These are now regions of full literacy. In the 
Turkmen SSR there are five VUZy, in the Tadzhik SSR seven, in the Kirgiz 
SSR nine, in the Uzbek SSR 38 and in the Kazakh SSR 43. In the numbers 
of students per 10,000 of the population, all these republics have by far 
outstripped the developed capitalist countries. 

Under the Soviet system, freedom and equal rights as members of Communist 
society were given to women. They received equal rights with men to education. 
In 1967, of engineers with higher education, women formed 30 per cent; 
of agronomists, zoo-technicians, veterinary doctors, foresters, 39 per cent; of 
doctors, 73 per cent; of teachers and other workers in education, 67 per cent; 
of economists, 60 per cent. 

The network of higher educational institutions in the USSR is a well 
organized system, equal to the tasks of developing the national economy and 

1. VUZ: vyssie udebnye Zavedenya (higher educational establishments). 
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culture and taking into account the economic and cultural interests of the 
republics of the Union. There are VUZy in all the republics, which in the 
main supply all the specialists they need. 

The higher educational system includes universities, embracing natural and 
social sciences and humanistic specializations; multi-faculty polytechnics, training 
engineers with a wide knowledge of various branches of industry. In addition, 
there are a large number of specialized VUZy including technical, agricultural, 
economic, law, pedagogical and medical institutes; and higher educational 
institutions of art, teaching music, theatre, painting, etc. 

There has been a wide development of higher education by correspondence 
courses and in evening institutes, which offer the vast majority of the specialized 
subjects taught in our VUZy. With the object of improving the management 
of correspondence and evening education, ordinary, correspondence, and even- 
ing courses have been combined into a single ‘faculty’ system, by which all 
teaching and academic work is directed by the same departmental management, 
thus ensuring uniformity of educational treatment to the students of full-time, 
evening and correspondence schools. The quality of the training of the 
specialists so produced is, without doubt, thereby improved. 

Higher education in the Soviet Union owes its outstanding development to 
the constant attention which the subject has received from the Communist 
party and the Soviet government, and the uninterrupted development of 
industry has made it possible to provide establishments of higher education 
with a sound and up-to-date infrastructure of material facilities and laboratories. 

Higher education, being free of charge, is accessible to all who desire it, 
and the system of state grants makes it materially possible to follow a complete 
course of study in any higher educational establishment. More than 70 per cent 
of all students receive such grants. 

Outstanding students receive higher grants, the best among them being 
awarded the V.I. Lenin scholarship. Students in the social sciences and human- 
ities receive the Karl Marx scholarship; other awards have been established 
in the name of famous men who have contributed to party, government or 
society, science, technology or culture. 

Students enrolled in evening classes or correspondence-courses are accorded 
substantial privileges by their employers, enjoying a shorter working day or 
week and receiving extra leave of absence with pay. 

Students following courses away from home are provided with lodgings at 
very low cost. 

The Communist party and the Soviet government, translating Lenin’s theories 
on industrialization into reality, are devoting much attention to the expansion 
of higher technical education, and outstanding results have already been achieved 
in this connexion. 
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Before the first world war, the industry of Russia was served by only about 
8,000 specialists with higher technical education. The Russian Empire, with 
its 160 million inhabitants, had only eighteen technical institutes, with an 
enrolment of 24,900 students specializing in twenty subjects. 

Immediately after coming to power, the Communist party and the govern- 
ment set about creating a new technical intelligentsia from members of the 
working class. By 1928 there were already three times as many higher technical 
educational establishments in the USSR as before the Revolution; and in 1937, 
twenty years after the establishment of Soviet power, the number of graduating 
engineers was four and a half times greater than the total number of engineers 
in Tsarist Russia. 

During the recent post-war period, the training of engineers has increased 
enormously. In seven years alone (1958-65), more than a million engineers 
have been trained. In the years since the Revolution, their number has 
increased to more than 250 times the pre-revolutionary figure, reaching more 
than two million at the present time with 230 establishments of higher education 
providing training in 260 subjects. 

Whereas in Tsarist Russia there were fourteen higher educational schools 
of agriculture with 4,600 students, there are now ninety-eight such establish- 
ments in the Soviet Union with a total enrolment of 443,000 students. 

Teacher-training institutes (VUZy) are particularly numerous in the USSR 
(206 in all, with an enrolment of approximately 900,000 students). Pre- 
revolutionary Russia had only two such institutes. 

In 1914, Russia had only six higher educational schools of medicine. Today 
there are eighty-one, with a total enrolment of 274,000 students. 

In 1914, Russia had five conservatoires. Today there are sixty-one higher 
educational establishments of art and culture. 

In 1969, in accordance with a decision of the Central committee of the 
CPSU and the Council of ministers, departments designed specially for the 
training of young workers for entering VUZy were created in a number of 
higher educational establishments. In the academic year 1969-70, such depart- 
ments were functioning in 191 VUZy. 

The intensive development of science and technology, and the major role 
of scientific research in solving the problems of the national economy and the 
defence of the country, bring the institutes of higher education face-to-face 
with new problems. At the moment it is not enough to increase the output 
of specialists with higher education considerably: the more pressing problem 
is to improve the quality of their training. In addition, more scientific workers 
and science teachers must be trained, and their qualifications improved. 

Under the conditions of the scientific and technical revolution now in progress, 
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with the continuously developing synthesis and differentiation of the sciences, 
an important role belongs to the universities, as institutions embracing repre- 
sentatives of both the natural and the humanistic sciences and having the 
most favourable conditions for complex theoretical investigations and the 
training of specialists. 

Among the higher educational institutions of the Soviet Union, a leading 
place is occupied by the universities, as the true centres of science and culture, 
playing a major role in the training of specialists with wide qualifications in 
scientific and humanistic learning. 

In pre-revolutionary Russia, the universities were important centres of 
culture and enlightenment, contributing to the development of progressive 
scientific thought and serving as the cradle of the revolutionary movement. 

After the October Revolution, the universities received the active support 
of V.I. Lenin, who valued them highly as a means of uniting science with 
education, and considered it essentia] to work for their over-all development 
and improvement. As early as January 1919, in the midst of disorder and 
famine, the Council of people’s commissars, under Lenin’s leadership, decreed 
the establishment of six new universities. In 1920, the Urals and Central Asia 
were provided with foundation-stones for higher education with the creation 
of the universities of Ural and Turkestan (now Tashkent). 

The Soviet period has seen a notable extension of university education. 
Tsarist Russia had twelve universities, catering for only 41,000 students; today, 
the Soviet Union has fifty universities, with a total enrolment of approximately 
500,000. 

Universities have been established in all the union republics, and in a 
number of autonomous republics. 

A deep and wide general theoretical training of specialists — the organic 
bond between scientific work and the educational process — is the basic prin- 
ciple of university education in USSR. In the universities are gathered together 
learned men who develop the sciences forming the theoretical basis of technical 
progress — physics, mathematics, chemistry, biology, geology. In university lab- 
oratories many very important discoveries have been made, which have laid the 
foundations for the development of new branches of science and technology. 
The universities have also played a large part in the development of higher 
education and in the training of teachers in the VUZy and the raising of 
their qualifications. 

Scientific and technical progress emphasizes the urgency for improving 
university education and the training of specialists in natural, social and 
humanistic sciences. Many present-day technical problems, bound up with the 
development of the national economy, cannot be solved without specialists 
with a profound knowledge of mathematics, theoretical mechanics, chemistry, 
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biology, economics, psychology, i.e. specialists who can be trained to sufficiently 
high level only in the universities. 

In addition, the universities, embracing in themselves all fundamental lines 
of thought in the fields of the natural and humanistic sciences, provide the 
best conditions for solving the big theoretical and practical problems which 
arise at the 'junctures’ of the sciences. This in its turn creates great possibilities 
for the training in them, on a considerable scale, of scientific workers and 
teachers, the need for whom in research institutes and VUZy continues 
to grow. 

Finally, alongside the fulfilment of these basic functions, many universities 
train highly educated teachers for ordinary schools, and produce textbooks 
and teaching aids for many educational institutions. All these great and crucial 
problems confronting the universities determine the very nature of these 
higher educational institutions and their place in the system of higher education. 

The system of education in our universities has certain characteristics which 
distinguish these higher education institutions from others, The training includes 
obligatory participation in research work together with members of the faculty 
and under their guidance. Preparation for this participation is given in the 
courses, where the students master the methods of research, and acquire skill 
in the use of scientific information. The obligatory diploma work of the 
graduating student often takes the form of a serious scientific investigation, or 
his thesis will require independent solution of a small research problem selected 
by the author. 

Another characteristic of university education is the fact that first- and 
second-year students usually follow a curriculum which is uniform for the 
particular faculty in question, afterwards passing according to their choice, 
to specialized departments, i.e. those having a curriculum of their own. A large 
number of special courses are available, obligatory and optional, which include 
all the latest developments in any given branch of knowledge. 

The system of scientific seminars, with wide-ranging discussion of published 
and experimental material, is another speciality of university education. 

Soviet universities are expected to ensure the training of specialists in 
natural and humanistic sciences who will be in a position to take part in 
scientific research, teach in VUZy, work in government institutions, etc. The 
necessity for constant improvement in knowledge is inculcated, together with 
the ability to use scientific information and to find one’s way about in its vast 
volume. The very structure of the university and the system of instruction 
make possible the training of specialists of the required type. 

The kind of training given to a specialist must be determined not only by the 
character of his work and the depth of his knowledge of his special subject, 
but also by the breadth of his thought, the level of his general culture, his 
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understanding of the social problems of our society, his ability to carry out 
educational work, and his enthusiasm in the battle for the Communist cause. 

At the present time, the educational side of the activity of the VUZ 
acquires special importance as a part of the general problem of education 
of the new human being. 

The role and responsibility of the higher educational institute arc particularly 
great, since it prepares the future intelligentsia: teachers, scholars, managers of 
industry — in a word, people who by their very position have to set an example 
for creative work and for Communist principles and morality. 

The activity of the VUZ is oriented towards the future, and this is partic- 
ularly true of the university, the graduates of which will be working in science, 
culture, and education. 

The Soviet Union is generously sharing its experience in the development 
of higher education. International contacts at the level of higher education 
constitute a significant element, both in scale and significance, of Soviet foreign 
relations. These contacts are constantly expanding and growing in strength and 
variety, with the aim of sharing success in science and culture and promoting 
international understanding and friendship, on the basis of full equality of rights, 
mutual understanding and strict regard for the principles of national sovereignty. 

In 1946, 250 nationals of socialist countries were studying in the USSR. 
Today, more than 13,000 are attending VUZy and technical institutes. In 
1956, fifty-six students from the developing countries came to the USSR; 
today, more than 12,500 citizens of African, Asian and Latin-American coun- 
tries are working as students or teachers in Soviet establishments of higher 
education. Ten years ago, forty Soviet teachers were working in the developing 
countries: in the academic year 1969/70, this figure has risen to approxi- 
mately 800. 

In 1960, 1,266 Soviet citizens travelled abroad under the auspices of the 
Ministry of higher and secondary specialized education. This figure rose to 
more than 10,500 in 1969. Since the second world war, more than 48,000 
professors, teachers, graduate students and students have travelled abroad for 
scientific or other academic purposes, 38,000 of them to socialist countries. 



Basic information about the university 

The 20th of February, 1969, marked the passing of 150 years since the 
founding of Leningrad State University of the Order of Lenin and the Order 
of the Labour Red Flag, named after Zhdanov. 

The university was founded on 20 February 1819, with three faculties: 
philosphy and law (later the Faculty of Law); history and philology; and 
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physics and mathematics. It was formed by reorganization of the Chief Peda- 
gogical Institute. In 1854 a fourth faculty was added — that of oriental languages. 
The university continued thus for almost 100 years, right up to the Great 
October Socialist Revolution. 

Before the Revolution, Petersburg University was one of the largest centres 
in Russia of science and culture for the training of the intelligentsia. Professors 
of the university wrote many brilliant pages in the history of Russian and world 
science. And during iL long and glorious history, the Petersburg-Petrograd- 
Leningrad University has been the repository and transmittet of the most 
progressive and revolutionary ideas conceived by Russian society and has been 
truly served by its advanced intelligentsia. 

The history of the university reflects all the main stages in the development 
of the revolutionary movement in Russia. A special place in the history of 
Petersburg University is occupied by V.I. Lenin who in the spring and autumn 
of 1891 took the external examination in the faculty of law and was awarded 
a diploma in the first class. The Great October Socialist Revolution opened 
a new chapter in the history of the university, which marked the beginning of 
its intense growth and flowering. For the half-century following that October, 
its activity widened and deepened immeasurably. 

In the near 100 years of its pre-revolutionary existence, the university 
produced 25,000 specialists; in the fifty-two years of Soviet power, 80,000. Its 
organization has also improved. At the time of the Revolution, four faculties 
were in existence; they now number fourteen. In 1917, for example, the teaching 
of mathematics, mechanics, and physics, having passed through a period of 
intensive growth, was nevertheless represented by only three departments; now 
there ore about thirty mathematics and physics departments. 

In 1917 there were in the university about 200 professors and lecturers. 
Now the teaching and scientific body of the Leningrad State University numbers 
about 2,700 people. Among them arc twenty-nine members and corresponding 
members of the USSR Academy of Sciences and its branches. 

The conditions of study and the life of the students have changed radically, 
for they now have up-to-date scientific and teaching laboratories, bases and 
stations in the Caucasus, the Crimea, on Lake Ladoga, the reservation Forest 
on the Vorskla in the Belgorod oblast, and others. One of the largest scientific 
libraries in the country, the Gorki library, is at their disposal with a valuable 
stock of four million volumes. The university has tc students' hostels, accom- 
modating 5,500 students from other towns. The sports club provides facilities 
of various kinds for about 8.000 students. 

After the Revolution, the scientists at the university, continuing and devel- 
oping the best traditions and achievements of their predecessors, greatly widened 
the scope of investigations and enriched Soviet science with many outstanding 
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discoveries. For outstanding scientific discoveries ten scientists of the university 
have been honoured with the title of Laureate of the Lenin prize, and fifty-one 
with that of Laureate of the state prize. 

Leningrad University trains about 1 ,000 students and graduates from foreign 
countries each year. Very substantial help is given to other socialist and devel- 
oping countries in the training of their specialists. In the years 1951-68, 
the university trained over 700 young specialists and 300 graduate students 
for socialist countries. A number have come from the developing countries 
of Asia and Africa, and the year 1966 saw the graduation of the first batch 
of specialists from these countries. 

Leningrad University is now one of the most important higher educational 
institutions in the country, and an important centre of Soviet science. It has 
fourteen faculties: mathematics and mechanics, physics, chemistry, soil-biology, 
geology, geography, economics, philosophy, law, psychology, history, philology, 
oriental studies, and journalism, divided into 153 departments. There is a large 
staff of highly qualified professors and lecturers, which on 1 January 1969 
numbered 1,829 and included 281 doctors of science and 811 ‘candidates' 
(of science). To these must be added members of the staffs of scientific research 
institutes who assist to some extent, c.g. by giving special courses, supervising 
work for diplomas, etc., among them forty-five doctors and 369 masters of 
science. 

On 1 January 1969 there were 19,064 students, comprising 10,029 full- 
time, 5,046 evening, and 3,989 correspondence students. The faculties having 
the largest numbers were the mathematics, mechanics, physics, and philology 
faculties. The periods of study are: for full-time, five years, and for evening 
and correspondence, six years. 

Evening courses are given in all faculties except oriental studies, and there 
are correspondence courses in nine faculties: mathematics and mechanics, 
geography, history, philology, economics, law, philosophy, journalism and 
psychology. Having regard to the conditions of teaching in the evening and 
correspondence divisions, the university tries primarily to attract people whose 
work matches the nature of the subject selected. 

The training of the students follows individual study plans. The university, 
will) its special traditions of scientific activity and specialist training, and its 
great scientific resources and up-to-date equipment, has the right to prepare 
its own curricula for the training of students. Keeping in view the provision 
of broadly-based specialist training, the faculties at the same time envisage 
a deeper specialization by students in subjects selected by them. In some cases, 
specialized work in one department of the university may overlap into another 
department. A given department may have to provide numerous special 
courses, seminars and laboratory practice, which reflect the latest developments 
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in science. Specialization and consequent distribution of students among de- 
partments, begins in the third and fourth year courses, and is completed by 
the student writing a diploma thesis on a subject selected by him and approved 
by the department. 

Recently an ever greater part in the teaching work is being played by very 
gifted students after special individual plans of study have been given by the 
department. This method is of particular importance in the training of students 
who have a complex plan of work, it ensures that they have the possibility 
to widen their knowledge and experience of subjects not taught in the particular 
faculty in question, but which are yet essential to the training the student is 
undergoing. 

At the present time the faculties of the university offer the opportunity to 
specialise in forty-five different fields of study. 

The staff of the university is successfully carrying out its task of training 
specialists for various branches of the national economy, science, education 
and culture, and for the solution of basic scientific problems in order to ensure 
(he further scientific and technical progress of the country. 
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Teaching activity of the university 
and tendencies in its development 




1. University and school — the discovery of talent 

To ensure the successful accomplishment of the many tasks for development 
of education and science proposed in the programme of the USSR Communist 
party, special importance is attached to strengthening the bonds between the 
higher educational establishment and the secondary schools and establishing 
greater continuity between them. Leningrad University has had for many years 
continuous and close ties with the schools in its city 

These ties take many different forms: some of these have now become 
traditional, such as, help given by members of the university in the work 
of the Leningrad branch of the Pioneers; the organizing and conducting of 
mathematical, physical, and chemical ‘olympiads’; the organization of societies 
in schools; a series of lectures given to school chile. en at the university; the 
establishment of a junior school on social principles at the university: organi- 
zation o' industrial practice for scholars in the laboratories and research 
institutes of the university; measures for raising the qualifications of the 
teachers; and so on. 

Preparation for admission to university entails a long and painstaking effort 
to discover the most able pupils, but these have come to the fore in clubs 
of young mathematicians, phyricists, chemists, biologists, historians, geologists, 
and also in the traditional olympiads in physics, mathematics, chemistry, etc., 
held in all towns. These olympiads are large-scale events in which thousands 
of school children take part. University teachers have long taken an active part 
in the conducting of olympiads, in setting the tasks for the second and third 
(the most difficult) round ., and in ascertaining and verifying the results. 

Extensive work with school children has long been a tradition of the 
mathematical and mechanical faculty of the university. This work is of great 
importance to the faculty: it not only helps to attract the most capable pupils, 
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but also engages a considerable number of students of the fcailty in social 
work of a particularly suitable nature. 

A Junior Mathematical School (JMS) has been organized. Formerly in the 
faculty there were mathematical circles for school children, in which, under 
the guidance of students, they solved difficult problems, and learned facts 
beyond the range of the school curriculum. These circles were, however, 
unconnected with one another and small in number. In 1960 the JMS was 
created in their place. It differs from the circles firstly in its size, and secondly 
in Lhe fact that it has one uniform programme. It has about 400 pupils 
from classes 7 to 10 of the Leningrad schools. Instruction is given in the 
evening twice a week, by about forty students and graduates of Leningrad 
University. 

The ranks of the students are supplemented by ‘graduates’ of the school. 
Almost all the victors in the Leningrad mathematical olympiads are pupils of 
the JMvS. So were members of the Leningrad contingents which were successful 
in the All-Russia mathematical olympiads of 1964 and 1965. Five pupils of 
the JMS were victors in past years in the international olympiads of the socialist 
countries. In 1967 the USSR contingent included four candidates from Lenin- 
grad, three of whom obtained first prizes. 

Since 1934, when, on the initiative of a group of teachers of the mathematical 
and mechanics faculty at Leningrad the first mathematical olympiad in the 
country was held, such olympiads have become traditional. Last year there 
were thirty mathematical olympiads. In different years the olympiad jury has 
included many leading Leningrad mathematicians. The Leningrad olympiad 
is not only the oldest, but also the largest, in the country. Even in the second 
round, about 6,000 people take part, of whom 600 reach the final round. 

The experience of many years has shown that the winners in the olympiad 
become the best students in the mathematical and mechanics faculty, and g9 
on to fill the ranks of the scientific staff. It can be said without exaggeration 
that the majority of actively working middle-aged and young mathematicians 
in Leningrad have been olympiad winners. Each year fifty to seventy teachers 
and students of the faculty take part in conducting the olympiad Since 1964 
the faculty has been the organizing centre of the mathematical olympiad not 
only in the city, but also in the regions and autonomous republics of the north- 
western RSFSR. The faculty prepares the curriculum for the olympiad; in 
each region of the north west and during the regional round a teacher of the 
faculty is present; he helps in compiling the questions and in the actual conduct 
of the olympiad and gives lectures to the teachers and pupils. 

For the third year the olympiad organize d by the newspaper Komsomol* skaya 
Pravda is taking place. The checking of work for the north-west area is being 
done by students of the faculty. Members of the staff are taking an active part 
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in the organization of the All-Russia ‘olympiad’, as in 1967 in that of the first 
All-Union ‘olympiad’. 

The mathematical and mechanics faculty initiated the organization of the 
first specialized mathematics school in the town. Besides general guidance in 
the organization of mathematics teaching in the school, teachers of the faculty 
gave instruction in programming of the computer Ural-2 set up in the school. 

Since 1965 the mathematical and mechanics faculty has housed the north- 
western mathematical correspondence school, which has room for 1,000 students 
per year; about 700 are enrolled at the moment. The faculty compiles the 
papers for this school (which is closely linked with the similar one at the 
Moscow State University) and the students and graduates work in it. The 
school is probably the main support of the faculty in its relations with the 
secondary schools in the north-western RSFSR. 

Members of the mathematical faculty have played an active part in the 
elaboration and discussion of new programmes of mathematics for secondary 
schools. Close ties exist between the faculty and the physico-mathematical 
school No. 239, the work of which is conducted by members of the physics 
faculty staff. 

More than 180 pupils are taught in the circles of the physics faculty. In view 
of the introduction of a new school physics programme, the physics faculty, 
with the teacher-training institute, organizes two-year courses for re-training 
of physics teachers in Leningrad secondary schools. 

The chemistry faculty has been working systematically with school children 
for more than twenty years, with olympiads for the pupils, lectures, reports, 
excursions, etc. The faculty is the centre of organization of the All-Union 
chemistry olympiad for the north-western regions of the RSFSR. For the 
organization of the olympiad each year twenty to thirty staff members go 
to Murmansk, Tallinn, Riga, Pskov, Petrazavodsk, Vologda and other towns. 

Since 1966 a group of young chemists has been working at secondary school 
No. 208. The young chemist’s club has been founded for pupils of the schools 
in the Vasilii Ostrovskii district. 

In the soil-biology faculty, school societies are regularly at work on human 
and animal physiology, zoology of invertebrates, hydrobiology, ichthyology, 
zoology of vertebrates, etc. In 1966 in the Vasilii Ostrovskii district a school 
for biologists was opened, to take pupils interested in biology, from classes 
8 and upwards, in all schools of the district. For the course, a group of staff 
members of the university and the USSR Academy of Sciences drew up a 
programme, wrote a textbook called General biology , and completed the 
preparation of a series of instructional tables for this department. Numerous 
lectures were given by faculty members in the Teacher-Training Institute. 
Biological olympiads were organized and conducted in the towns. 
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For .more than fifteen years at the Leningrad branch of the Pioneers 
a club for young geologists has been in existence, comprising fifteen different 
sections. Geologists of the university, besides working at the club, have organized 
expeditions and excursions to geologically interesting areas of the Leningrad 
region, to Transcarpathia, and to the Urals. 

In the historical faculty a young historians’ club has been running success- 
fully since 1965, with a membership of over 200. It has several sections: 
history of the USSR; history of international relations and diplomacy; history 
of the Middle Ages; history of the theatre; history of art; archaeology. 
Students of the faculty take an active part in the assistance given by the 
university to Leningrad secondary schools. 

Work of considerable diversity among school children is also done by other 
faculties of the university. Systematic help is given to teachers and pupils by 
the pedagogical department. In conjunction with the teaching body it has 
publi jd a collection of articles on ‘Interrelations of school and life’. Members 
of the department take part in practical-scientific conferences of the schools 
of the Vasilii Ostrovskii district, and give lectures to teachers and parents 
on the problems of Communist education. 

There is probably not a single faculty of the university which does not take 
an active part In helping teachers and pupils. 

A very large part is played by the university in the work of the specialized 
boarding school No. 45 at Leningrad State University, created in 1963. This 
school provides completion of general secondary education and at the same 
time gives more thorough training in mathematics, physics, chemistry and bio- 
logy, and professional training in accordance with the special subject studied. 
Organization of the school is one of the forms of methodological help given 
by the university to secondary schools with a view to raising the general level of 
teaching of mathematics, physics, chemistry and biology, by the following 
means: the olympiads, the production of books of exercises aiid teaching aids, 
the giving of lectures and the conducting of competitive selection in the school. 
These activities are carried out by the school under the guidance of the 
university in conjunction with the regional education authorities, pedagogical 
institutes and other interested organizations in the north-western regions 
according to the list ratified by the Ministry of education of the RSFSR. 

The boarding school accepts children from the seventh to eight!} grades from 
the regions and republics of the north west: Pskov, Novgorod, Vologda, 
Archangel, Murmansk, Leningrad, Komi ASSR, Baltic Republics, etc.; prin- 
cipally children of Kolkhoz workers, workmen, officials, needing state help for 
the completion of their education. 

Much painstaking work over admission to the school is done by the 
acceptance committee, representatives of which go to the regions and republics 
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of the north west for this purpose. They speak on radio and television, give 
information in the local press, and supervise examinations held by the local 
authorities. The results of the work of the schools, and in particular the 
success of pupils in examinations for admission to the VUZ, speak in favour 
of the basic course, and especially of the method of selection. In the scholastic 
year 1967/68 of 153 finishing at the boarding school, 123 were accepted 
by the day department of the university; of these forty-three by the physics 
faculty, thirty-three by the mathematics and mechanics faculty, nineteen by 
the chemistry and soil-biology faculties. The evening department of the uni- 
versity, and other VUZ, took twenty. In the scholastic year 1966/67, of 133 
school leavers, 120 entered the university. No less important is the fact that 
the students from the school make very good progress at the university. 

* The programmes for qualifying subjects are drawn up by the relevant 
faculty of the university, and then considered by the methodological committee 
of the school, which is headed by Professor D.K. Faddeev, of the mathematical 
and mechanics faculty, corresponding member of the USSR Academy of 
science, and one of the most eminent scholars of the university. Intensified 
physico-mathematical training takes place principally during time allotted in 
the plan to subjects of the student’s choice. The experience of the boarding 
school, as of other specialized schools, is of interest in connexion with the 
proposed change to new programmes in all secondary schools. 

Thus, for instance, the programme for biology at boarding schools, which 
had proved its value in practice, was taken as a basis for a model programme 
for all schools in the country and was accordingly approved by the Ministry of 
education of the USSR. 

Considerable extramural work goes on at the school, special attention being 
paid to the aesthetic training of the students. Meetings are arranged with writers, 
artists, scientists and veterans of the revolutionary movement and labour org- 
anizations. The school runs interesting aesthetic activities, with a compulsory 
course of work at the Hermitage and at the Museum of Russia. Great attention 
is paid to physical education and sport, there being at present twelve different 
sports sections in the school. The aumber of sportsmen with an official rating 
increases every year. 

Alongside this extensive and varied work with secondary-school students, 
the university strives to facilitate university entrance to anyone whose studies 
have been long interrupted, i.e., those who since they left school have worked 
in industry or agriculture, served in the army or those who feel they are not 
properly equipped to take the university entrance examinations. 

For all such persons a set of preparatory courses is available where at a 
modest charge they can prepare themselves for university entry. These consist 
mostly of evening courses for young people of secondary education working 
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in Leningrad. The courses last nine months, the curriculum being such that 
entry to any faculty of the university is possible. In this connexion, the courses 
include study groups in physico-mathematics and the humanities. The annual 
intake to these courses is 900-1,000, the students being drawn from industry 
and various other occupations in Leningrad. The studies are based on semesters 
with two sets of intermediate examinations, and are run by the university staff. 
Completion of the courses does not entitle the students to any privileges; they 
are simply better prepared for the faculty examinations. 

Whereas the evening preparatory courses are designed exclusively for young 
persons living in Leningrad, young persons from other town and country areas 
wishing to prepare themselves for university entrance can take correspondence 
preparatory courses. These are for people with secondary education, and 
last ten months, with suitable curricula. The students of these courses regularly 
receive material and textbooks on their chosen subject, and exercises which 
they have to complete and return to the school. At the end of the course, 
those who wish can go to Leningrad where for one month they can attend 
, tutorials on their chosen subjects, run by the university staff. The advantage 
of the correspondence courses is that they cater for a wider circle of young 
people wishing to enter university from different towns, regions and areas of the 
country. 

The above-mentioned courses are supplemented each year by short-term 
courses of one to three months, run by the university branch of the Association 
* znanie ’ (‘knowledge’). These courses consist of survey lectures on mathematics, 
physics, biology, history, literature and other subjects, with tutorials, and are 
designed to familiarize the young with the university’s requirements. 

In addition to fee-paying courses, the university operates preparatory courses 
for young persons leaving public rural schools. As is known, despite the 
enormous success of the public-education system in the USSR there are still 
some differences in the level of preparation at rural ^nd urban schools. This is 
. due to the obvious differences between town and country and the facilities 
they offer. Short non-fee-paying preparatory courses for young agricultural 
workers wishing to enter university are designed to remedy this situation. Local 
education authorities each year select students from rural schools. These 
students are interviewed to determine their knowledge and ability, and those 
suitable go to Leningrad for one month for daily study and tutorials. All the 
students’ requirements during the courses and preparation for examinations are 
catered for by hostels. As a rule, 70 to 80 per cent of those attending these 
courses pass the university entrance examinations. 

For some years now, a preparatory faculty for workers from industry and for 
young agricultural workers, has been in operation at the university, running 
nine-month courses for 100-200 persons. This faculty originally fulfilled 'he 
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functions now provided by the short courses for those leaving rural schools. 
Today the faculty serves, among others, young workers engaged in the construc- 
tion of a complex of new buildings for Len'ngrad University in the Peterhof 
area. Attendance at the faculty is free. 

In accordance with the decree of the central committee of the Soviet 
Communist party and of the council of ministers, of 20 August, 1969, to raise 
the general educational level of workers and rural youth and to improve the 
necessary conditions of admittance to higher educational institutes such as 
Leningrad University, special preparatory departments are to be organized 
from the 1969/70 academic year onwards. 

Students admitted to preparatory departments include successful workers, 
collective-farm workers and men demobilized from the Soviet armed forces 
who have completed their secondary education. Those admitted are required 
to follow a practical course for one year at least. The selection of students 
is made directly by leaders of industrial enterprises, transport and communi- 
cation bodies, state and collective farms, and by commanders of military units 
acting on the recommendation of party, Komsomol (young communist league) 
and trade-union organizations. Nominations for preparatory departments are 
discussed at consultative meetings of workers in industrial enterprises, at 
sessions of collective-farm boards and of collective farm-workers, and of social 
organizations generally. 

Admittance is decided by committees comprising the head (chairman) of 
the section concerned, representatives of the party and the Komsomol in the 
higher educational institute, teachers of various disciplines and representatives 
of various establishments and organizations. The committee makes its choice, 
in accordance with the approved plan of admission, following interviews 
with every candidate in order to ascertain his aptitude for training in a given 
section. 

Registration at preparatory departments is made in accordance with the 
results of the above interviews by order of the rector, and the line of study 
in the preparatory department depends on the subjects presented at the 
entrance examination to the higher educational institute concerned. 

At the end of their studies, students sit for their final examinations which 
are supervised by a Commission appointed by the rector. This state examination 
commission includes professors, qualified instructors and the head of the 
preparatory department. The chairman is either the rector or his deputy. 

Students in preparatory departments, who have passed the final examinations, 
may register at the corresponding faculties for special study without taking the 
usual entrance examination. 

In certain specific cases, students, who have finished their course in a 
preparatory department, may then enter a higher educational institute with a 
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different specialization; this depends on the approval of their establishment or 
organization. On entering another higher educational institute these students 
sit for all the compulsory examinations for admittance to the special study 
concerned and compete on the same footing as students who have followed a 
practical course for at least two years. 

Those who pass out with the mention ‘excellent’ are examined in only one 
of the major disciplines as decided by the higher educational institution. 

Those who pass examinations (written and oral) in this subject with the 
mention ‘excellent’, are exempted from further entrance examinations. The 
mentions ‘good’ or ‘satisfactory’, however, entitle students to exemption from 
examination in none of the subjects laid down by the rules of admission 
to the higher educational institute concerned. 

Students in preparatory departments receive study grants on the same 
basis as first-year students from the university scholarship fund. Scholarship 
grants may also be paid directly by industrial enterprises, or by state and 
collective farms, who send students for training, the allowance being 15 per 
cent higher in this case than for first-year students. 

Tuition in preparatory departments may consist of the normal daily, the 
evening or the correspondence courses; the length of each is eight months 
full-time study. A period of ten months is prescribed for evening or correspon- 
dence courses, which do not entail absence from regular work, and in this case 
students are entitled to an extra fortnight’s leave. 



2. Entry to the university 

The plan of entry to the university (based on the university’s proposals) is 
ratified each year by the Ministry of higher and secondary special education 
of the RSFSR. 

Entry to the university is handled by a central entry committee and fourteen 
faculty "entry (selection) committees set up each year. 

The rector is the chairman of the committee, which is made up of the faculty 
deans, representatives of public organizations, teachers and students. 

The central entry committee discharges control and procedural functions, 
arranges organization and issue of documentation, checks the examination 
procedures, ensures observance of entry procedures, and ratifies the resolutions 
of the faculty committees and the entry of the students. The faculty entry 
committee, consisting of the dean, his deputy, representatives of the professorial 
and teaching staff, and students, is responsible for the acceptance of candidates 
for examinations (documents etc.). 

Examination committees are set up for examinations in Russian language 
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and literature, mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, history, geography and 
foreign languages. These committees are appointed by the rector and those 
for 1966-68 included prominent scientists of the university, and professors. 

Admission to the university is the responsibility of the entry committee. 
The meetings of this committee are attended by representatives of the city 
committee for checking entry to Leningrad higher education establishments, 
and of the Ministry of higher and secondary specialist education of the 
RSFSR. 

Entry is strictly in accordance with procedures, and is based on the ratings 
of the candidates in their entrance examinations, and other specified factors. 
The ratings in subjects other than that selected for study are aL<? Uken into 
account in assessing the pass mark. 

Applications for entry are checked daily at the times specified in the entry 
procedures, with alternation of the day and evening entry application times. 

The entire work of the entry committees is based on the principles of open 
discussion. Major problems are resolved conjointly at meetings of the central 
entry committee. 

Anyone who has taken the examination and who wishes to see his written 
papers can do this on application to the entry committee of the faculty, which 
forwards the application to the examination committee concerned and informs 
the candidate of the date and time of his appointment with the instructor and 
the deputy chairman of the entry committee. Groups made up of the chairman 
of the examination committee or his ‘deputy, and highly experienced senior 
instructors, decide doubtful cases relative to ratings made by the examination 
committees. 

To illustrate entry to the university, the criteria involved and the admissions 
procedure, we will now consider the system and data concerning entry to the 
university over a period of three years (1966-68). 

Entry work includes a number of preparatory measures designed to acquaint 
young people with the university, to select the most suitable among them, 
to prepare them for examinations, etc. This work goes on throughout the 
year, especially in the case of school leavers and young working people, 
and consists of a system of preparatory courses, societies and other forms men- 
tioned in the preceding section. Mention can also be made of some of the 
measures taken in organizing entry for 1968. In that year the university held 
several ‘open days’. The rector’s department circular: ed various organizations 
in the north west of the USSR, asking them to carry out the necessary prepa- * 
ratory work to make up a short list of experienced and able young people 
capable of studying at Leningrad University. The professors and university 
instructors went several times to the north west of the USSR to assist directly 
in this work of attracting young people to the university. The instructors 
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of the economics faculty visited industrial works in the city, where they 
explained the work of the faculty. Much was done in this connexion, also, 
by previous students, closely associated with works and factories in Leningrad. 
The press, radio and television are other important means of attracting young 
people to the university. Thus many of those attending the philosophy faculty 
(up to 20 per cent of those admitted) were found to be acquainted with 
works and articles of leading faculty members published in the press, and 
broadcast on radio and television, and confirmed that their selection of 
subjects had been directly influenced by these works. Articles on the university, 
designed for the workers, have been published in large circulation works 
newspapers of the main firms in the city, and also in some regional news- 
papers. 

The students’ sociological group, operating under the direction of the Institute 
of complex sociological research, and carrying out a sociological survey of 
up to 95 per cent of the candidates for day courses and about 10-15 per cent 
of the evening and correspondence students of one of the faculties, has played 
a useful part in the correct selection of candidates. 

About 500 instructors and staff of the university took part directly in work 
for the examination and entry committees in 1968. The basic principle in 
organizing the work of the entry committees was to avoid excessive centraliza- 
tion of entry formalities and to obtain a high degree of independence and 
initiative by faculty entry committees. Much of the routine entry work was 
handled by the faculty entry committees, who were able to organize the entry 
process individually. The central entry committee acted in a control and co- 
ordinating capacity. In addition, this minimized the inevitably doubtful and 
boundary cases raised, with or without justification, by the candidates for 
examinations with the faculty entry committees and the examination committees. 
The dal'y meetings of the central entry committee dealt mainly with general 
questions concerning all the faculties, but also considered doubtful cases — 
admission to examinations, the entrance examination procedure or various 
complaints by the students. Each individual case of admission of candidates 
for examination with half the pass mark was considered fully and very carefully. 
All the candidates who wish to see their o.vn written work may do so. The 
candidates are then informed of their mistakes by the examination committee 
chairman personally, and their work is discussed. Altogether, seventy examina- 
tion scripts on mathematics and about 400 on Russian language and 'iterature 
were discussed in this way. 

Entry to the university over the years 1966-68 can be characterized as 
follows in Table 1 . 
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table I. Entry to the university, 1966-68 



Yean 


Section 


PlanncJ 
capacity 
(number 
of placet) 


Number of 
students 
admitted to 
examina- 
tion! 


Students 

on 

competitive 
cxamlna- 
Uont litt 


Nt .nber of 
newly enrolled 
students 

% % 
Men Women 




Full-time 


2000 


9001 


2000 


55 


45 


1966 


Evening 


1 140 


4 191 


1 140 


42 


58 




Correspondence 


726 


2 747 


726 


57 


43 




Full-time 


2 008 


8 390 


2 008 


51 


49 


1967 


Evening 


1 075 


4 023 


1 076 


34 


66 




Correspondence 


725 


2 884 


725 


53 


47 




Full-time 


2 005 


7 949 


2015 


52 


48 


1968 


Evening 


1000 


— 


1 000 


41 


49 




Correspondence 


700 


— 


700 


54 


46 



3. Classification of student entries 

The annual number of students at Leningrad University exceeds 19, COO, 
averaging 10,000 on day courses, 5,000 on evening courses and 4,000 on 
correspondence courses. (Table 2.) 

The greatest individual increases over this period were in the chemistry, 
mathematics-mechanics, physics, and biology-soil faculties, due to the ever- 
increasing demand for specialists in these fields at the scientific research 
establishments, in industry, and in agriculture. 

There was also an increased tendency to enter faculties teaching philosophy, 
scientific communism, journalism and psychology. (Table 5.) 



table 2. Numbers of students at the university on 1 January 1968 



T>pc of course 


Total number of 
student' 




Number of 
women 







— 


— 


Full time courses (Soviet students) 


9 720 




4 881 


Evening courses 


5 246 




3 171 


Full time courses (foreign students) 


524 




82 


Correspondence courses 


4 255 




1 739 


Total 


U745 




9 873 



79 



83 
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Part 1: Teaching activity of the university and tendencies in its development 



taslc 4. Breakdown of undergraduates, post-graduates and students of faculties and 
courses for higher qualifications (excluding foreigners) as on 1 October 1968 



1940 1950 1935 I960 1965 1968 



Total number of 
undergraduates 
full-time 
evening 

correspondence 
Total number of 
post-graduates 
full-time 
evening 

Number of teachers 
Students of courses and 
faculties to improve 
qualifications 



8 087 


11 134 


13 209 


6 060 


9 834 


9 251 


— 


— 


193 


2 027 


1 300 


3 765 


423 


507 


645 


423 


504 


579 


— 


3 


66 


— 


284 


319 



14 183 


19 130 


19 609 


7 936 


9 102 


10 135 


3 125 


5 243 


5 228 


3 122 


4 785 


4 246 


523 


1 026 


1 244 


387 


913 


921 


136 


113 


323 


268 


511 


520 




390 


700 



tabli: 5. Entry of students accc/ding to faculties and subjects (full-time courses) 



T ^tdty 
subject 


1940 


1950 


1955 


I960 


1965 


1968 


1970 

scheduled 


Mathematics-mechanics 


146 


129 


224 


237 


30 . 


309 


350 


Mathematics 


— 


46 


123 


125 


145 


153 


150 


Astronomy 


— 


22 


15 


34 


31 


27 


25 


Mechanics 


— 


61 


36 


78 


126 


129 


125 


Applied mathematics 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


50 


Physics 


no 


280 


311 


276 


326 


324 


305 


Physics 


. — 


252 


311 


276 


229 


230 


230 


Geophysics 


— 


28 


. — 


— 


25 


24 


25 


Radiophysics 

Chemistry 










IS 


70 


50 


Inorganic chemistry 


121 


169 


206 


132 


175 


175 


175 


Biology-soil 


92 


JJ4 


132 


110 


145 


176 


175 


Botany and biology 


— 


109 


107 


54 


95 


53 


55 


Physiology 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


48 


45 


Biophysics 


— 


— 


— 


23 


12 


12 


12 


Biochemistry 


— 


— 


— . 


II 


13 


15 


15 


Soil science 


— 


25 


25 


22 


25 


48 


48 


Geology 


94 


135 


155 


100 


/;* 


150 


125 


Exploration : minerals 
Geophysical methods and 


— 


109 


86 


75 


12 


120 


100 


surveying for minerals 


— 


26 


?8 


25 


— 


30 


25 


Geochemistry 


— 


— 


41 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Geography 


IS! 


128 


78 


70 


100 


100 


85 


Geography 


181 


128 


78 


70 


IS 


IS 


85 


Meteorology 


— 


— 


— 


— 


25 


25 


— 
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table 5. (continued) 



Faculty 

Subject 


1940 


1950 


1955 


I960 


1965 


1966 


1970 

scheduled 


Economics 


33 


SO 


25 


56 


72 


77 


75 


Political economics 


— 


50 


25 


56 


20 


26 


25 


Economic cybernetics 


— 


— 


— 


— 


52 


51 


50 


History 


256 


88 


85 


53 


52 


84 


75 


History 


— 


88 


85 


53 


46 


IS 


66 


History of art 


— 


— 


— 


— 


6 


9 


9 


Law 


Jurisprudence 


— 


188 


144 


126 


IS 


102 


125 


Oriental studies 


— 


194 


38 


64 


50 


70 


70 


Orient il philology 


— 


166 


22 


51 


26 


51 


SO 


Omental history 


— 


28 


16 


13 


14 


19 


20 


Philology 


362 


205 


177 


229 


278 


250 


250 


Russian language and 


lit mature 


— 


74 


100 


IS 


61 


58 


58 


I itin/Genranic languages 


c :d literature 


— 


99 


61 


120 


181 


150 


150 


Slav languages and literature 


— 


25 


11 


19 


21 


24 


25 


Classical philology 


— 


7 


5 


5 


5 


6 


5 


Mathematical linguistics 


— 


— 


— 


10 


10 


12 


12 


Philosophy 


62 


66 


25 


25 


90 


95 


100 


Philosophy 


— 


66 


25 


25 


90 


51 


55 


Scientific communism 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


44 


45 


Journalism 


Journalism 


— 


52 


25 


35 


50 


52 


75 


Psychology 


Psychology 


2 


12 


5 


5 


15 




IS 


North faculty 


— 


35 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Over-all total: 


1 519 


i 865 


1 630 


1 518 


1 855 


2 024 


2 060 



table 6. Entry of students according to faculties and subjects (evening courses) 



Faculty 

Subject 


1955 


1960 


1965 


1968 


1970 


History 


26 


76 


100 


84 


75 


History 


26 


59 


85 


72 


60 


History of art 


— 


17 


15 


12 


15 


Philosophy 


Philosophy 


— 


30 


48 


52 


50 


Psychology 


Psychology 


— 


23 


26 


33 


25 
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table i. (continued) 



Faculty 

Subject 


1955 


I960 


[965 


1968 


1970 


Philology 


57 


189 


202 


204 


150 


Russian language and literature 


57 


80 


75 


108 


50 


Latin/ Germanic languages and 


Uterature 


— 


109 


127 


96 


100 


Journalism 


Journalism 


— 


25 


25 


29 


— 


Law 


Jurisprudence 


— 


156 


150 


153 


150 


Mathematics-mechanics 


Mathematics 


— 


43 


85 


78 


75 


Geography * 


53 


26 


53 


54 


50 


Geography 


53 


26 


53 


27 


50 


Cartography 


— 


— 


— 


2" 


— 


Geology 


Aerial photography 


— 


24 


28 


— 




Economics 


— 


74 


125 


120 


125 


Political economy 


— 


22 


50 


50 


50 


Economic cybernetics 


— 


— 


— 


25 


23 


National economic planning 


— 


52 


50 


25 


25 


Statistics 


— 


— 


25 


20 


25 


Physics 


Physics 


— 


35 


5 


60 


50 


Chemistry 


Chemistry 


— 


64 


79 


51 


50 


Biology 

Biology 


5/ 


103 


83 


82 


75 


Over- all total 


193 


868 


1 099 


1 000 


8 7 5 



o 
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TABT.fi 7. Entry to correspondence course 1 according to subjects 



Ft sulty 


1950 


1955 


I960 


t965 


1968 


1970 

schedule 


Mathematics-mechanics 


48 


100 


40 + 22 


78 


50 


50 


Geography 


45 


50 


21 


27 


25 


25 


Biology-soil 


37 


50 


— 


— 


— 


— 


History 


40 


100 


126 


149 


125 




Philology 


84 


200 


95 


50 


50 


50 


Journalism 


— 


150 


61 


83 


100 


100 


Economics 


28 


25 


26 


60 


50 


50 


Philosophy 


20 


30 


59 


103 


50 


50 


Psychology 


— 


— 


24 


— 


25 


25 


Law 


58 


245 


19: 


200 


225 


225 


Total * 


360 


950 


666 


750 


700 


700 



87 



83 
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table 8. Entry of undergi iduates, post-graduates and students to faculties and courses to 
impiove qualifications 





1940 


1950 


1955 


1960 


1965 


1968 


1970 

schedule 


Total entry of undergraduates 
to cour e 


1 483 


2 265 


2 778 


3 140 


3 795 


3 821 


3 785 


full-time 


1 483 


1 865 


1 630 


I 518 


1 855 


2 029 


2 060 


evening 


— 


— 


198 


868 


1 100 


1 000 


875 


correspondence 


— 


360 


850 


066 


750 


700 


750 


foreign students 


— 


40 


100 


88 


90 


92 


100 


Total entry of post-graduates 


140 


150 


138 


296 


406 


307 


427 


full-time 


140 


150 


103 


238 


296 


228 


314 


Total entry of students 


— 


— 


— 


— 


220 


700 


700 


full-time 


— 


— 


— 


— 


70 


590 


590 



table 9. Data concerning changes in number of undergraduates over the years 1966, 1967 
and 1968 (full-time courses) 





1966 


1967 


1968 


Intake 

Transferred from other higher educational 


2 005 


2 012 


2 034 


establishments 

Transferred from evening and correspondence 


57 


79 


79 


courses of the university 


192 


279 


231 


Returned to university 


118 


180 


89 


Completed period at university 
Transferred to other higher educational 


1 36' 


1 135 


\ *88 


establishn tz 


60 


28 


64 


Transferred to evening or correspondence courses 


139 


i04 


57 


Left before completing period at university 


386 


495 


515 



table 1C. Data concerning dropouts in 1966 







ist year 


2nd year 


3rd year 


4th year 


5th year 


6th year 


Pupils 

before 


who left university 
completing course 


98 


128 


79 


44 


28 


9 



As will be seen from t iese data, rbout 60 per cent of all drop-outs occurred In the lower courses 
(1st and 2nd years). The nain reasons were: SO per cent family circumstances and personal wishes (move 
to another town, desire t > stop studying and start full employment, etc.), 30 per cent difficulties in 
assimilating the university course and the resulting failure to keep up with the curriculum; these factors 
are most predominant at the si art of study. 
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4. New subject: 1 and specializations 

Over the last ten years a number of new subjects and specializations have 
grown up at the university. 

T4csc developments were brought about by the scientific and tcchijicah 
revolution, a process of synthesis and differentiation of science and^riscfcf 
scientific trends, and the development of economic, scientific and uttural tela* ^ ^ 
tionships with socialist and other countries, especially the developing countries of ' . 
Africa, Asia and Latin America. 

Thus for example the use of mathematical methods in economics led to the 
formation in 1958 of the subject ‘economic cybernetics’ in the economics 
faculty and later to the introduction of ‘econometrics’ in the mathematics- 
mechanics faculty. 

"Hie use of physics methods of investigation in biology on the molecular 
level ^ave rise to ‘biophysics’ in the biological-soil faculty and the parallel 
subject ‘molecular biophysics’ in the physics faculty. 

The mathematical methods which have developed in linguistics over the last 
ten to fifteen years and the use of machine translation gave rise to ‘structural 
and applied linguistics’ with the specialization ‘mathematical linguistics’. 

The strengthening of the economic links with foreign countries, and aid to 
the developing countries of Africa and Asia, resulted in the ;ise of the subject 
‘economics of contemporary capitalism’ in the economic* faculty. 

The need to deepen and expand knowledge of man in scciety gave rise to 
such subjects and specializations as sociology, scientific Communism, ethno- 
graphy and ^nthiopology and social psychology, etc. 

The rise and development T new subjects and specializations at the university' 
and the preparation of specialises on the subjects who have a scientific leaning, 
will subsequently facilitate the creation of similar subjects and specializations 
of an applied nature in higher education establishments. 

New subjects arise and develop from a study of the domestic and foreign 
scientific literature concerning the appearance of ne»/ trends in science, or as 
a result of some scientific discovery made by a scientist or his school at the 
university. 

At the same time, the obvious n;ed for specialists in this field of knowledge 
in the future is studied and predicted. In order to open up a new subject 
and specialization, the university prepares future instructors from among the 
post-graduates. Their preparation is usually the work of one of the leading 
scientists in this field, selected from the professors and scientific staff of the 
department. If no specialists are available at the university, then staff are drawn 
from the scientific research establishments of the USSR Academy of sciences 
and the trade associations to instruct the candidates and organize the new 
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subject. After a few pars, once qualified instructors are available, the work 
of instructing undergraduates in the new subject and its specialization begins. 
This requires the consent of the academic council of the faculty and the 
university and the approval of the Ministry of higher and secondary specialized 
education. 

At first, the number of undergraduates reading the new subject is small. 
The curriculum for the new subject has to be formulated, and the immediate 
needs of the scientific research and higher education establishments ana the 
national economy for specialists in the new field have to be determined. Then 
the new subject is listed among the subjects and specialization approved by the 
Ministry, and it is allocated an individual number. Usually the scientific 
research establishments are the first to require specialists in the new field, and 
some of the graduates stay on at the university to work for higher examinations. 

After several years the specialists trained at the university join the staff 
of other higher education establishments, as well as scientific research establish- 
ments and — depending on the subject concerned — industry and agriculture. 

Thus, for example, when the specialization ‘economic cybernetics’ began, 
it was studied by ten undergraduates. Most of these found employment in 
planning organizations and at scientific research establishments. Now the entry 
is fifty persons. Some of these, on completing their studies in this specialization, 
go to higher education establishments as instructors, either directly or indirectly, 
after post-graduate study, and present a thesis for a candidate’s degree (Ph.D). 
The number of requests from the planning organizations for graduates in this 
specialization has increased. 

The pattern is also similar in tf t case of the subjects ‘structural and applied 
linguistics’, ‘biophysics’ and the realizations ‘social psychology’, ‘sociology’, 
etc. 

At present much fruitful work is being carried out a f the university in the 
field of improving the learning process, teaching methods, and the transition 
to independent study by the undergraduate. 

One o', the ways in which such conditions can be attained, and one which 
is an excellent means of training undergraduates for research work is to allow 
some of them to select their own individual study plan on the higher courses. 
Today — when the differentiation and synthesis of scientific knowledge is 
rapidly developing — this form of study is particular^ promising, especially 
at universities, where conditions are most favourable for exchange of scientific 
informatio* between representatives of natural and humanitarian sciences, 
for the development of new scientific trends on the boundaries between various 
branches of knowledge, where many specialized courses exist, and where 
there are research institutes and experimental laboratories. It is at the universities 
that specialists can be trained in the dlfferentation and synthesis of science, 
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through extensive general theoretical and specialized training, in particular 
that of specialists in new research methods. 

All this is confirmed by experience at Leningrad University, where in most 
of the faculties undergraduates have been studying in accordance with individual 
plans over the last three years; occasional experiments along these lines were 
carried out even earlier. Three main aims are evident here. 

The first is to give a more differentiated training to the future specialist in 
his selected field. Thus, those following individual study plans in the law 
faculty also attend special courses and study foreign languages; the under- 
graduates in the history faculty improve their knowledge of the language of the 
country in whose history they are specializing, while those studying in the 
ancient history and archaeology department take Greek and Latin. For example, 
three undergraduates specializing in the history of Latin America are studying 
the Spanish and Portuguese languages, while a future archaeologist is studying 
ancient Greek; those studying in the oriental faculty also learn one oriental 
or European language and attend a course on the geography of the corres- 
ponding country; three future journalists are acquiring extensive training in the 
sphere of radio and television reporting, while another is learning the German 
language, the history of German literature, and journalism. 

The second is to provide training in two or three allied specializations of 
the basic subject. Thus, some undergraduates studying in the physics faculty 
select special courses in not one but two departments. In particular, those 
studying physics of the atmosphere also take various spectroscope courses under 
the direction of th* optics department, while twelve evening-course students — 
training to be radio-physicists — attend parallel specialized courses it several 
dei rtments. 

The third aim to train — initially only a few — specialists in the synthesis 
(integration) of science ? n r uch directions as mathematical methods ci research 
in economics, biology, linguistics, chemical methods of research in biology, 
geology, physics, sociological methods of research in philosophy, economics, 
jurisprudence, with parallel study in several faculties. Thus, two undergraduates 
in the physics faculty — future specialists in molecular biophysics — are attending 
a course on general biology in the biology faculty, and at the same time 
students in the department of molecular spectra; *py arc attending specialized 
courses for two years in the astronomy department of the mathematics-mechanics 
faculty. 

For some years uow, the chemistry faculty has been encouraging under- 
graduates to adopt individual study plans in order to turn out specialists with 
biological or physico-mathematical leanings. 

The philosophy faculty has been organizing individual study plans for five 
years now. Much experience has been accumulated here, indicating the advances 
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made in this method of study. While ensuring satisfactory general training of the 
undergraduate, the individual plan enables him to start specializing earlier in 
particular problems, to maintain and extend his scientific interest, and to 
strengthen his contact with the instructor. About thirty-five undergraduates have 
worked on this basis in the faculty. They have acquired ccnsideraolc additional 
knowledge in wide fields — in law, ethnography, economics, biochemistry, 
genetics, etc. 

To whom is the privilege of individual study accorded, and by whom? 

As was stated earlier, this privilege is granted to promising undergraduates 
of higher courses who display good scientific ability. Exceptionally, individual 
students in the second year arc also granted this privilege, if they have displayed 
a special ability for scientific work. Such exceptions have been made in the 
physics and journalism faculties. 

The question of the study plan of the individual undergraduates is handled 
by the department concerned, with the co-operation of the instructor and the 
social organizations; upon the agreement of the dean thj plan is authorized 
by the lector. 

The main way of checking the work of these undergraduates, apart from 
examinations and tests, is through a report made on them once each semester 
to the departmental conference and in some cases through an essay on a selected 
topic. 

As will be seen from the above, individual pi* ns differ from the general 
faculty ph is, in that they include not only the compulsory subjects, but other 
general or specialist courses ai d snecial ‘seminars’ involving taking a test or 
examination. Sometimes students arc allowed 10 omit certain specialist courses 
in ♦heir faculty by the department and dean’s office concerned. For example, 
two students in the chemistry faculty specializing m biology and allowed to 
omit the study of chemical technology, high-molecciar compounds, chemical 
processes and engineering, took courses on genetics and selection, genetics of 
micro-organisms and cytology. They also did applied practical work and carried 
jut diploma work at the Institute of natural compounds. Another student 
specializing in organic chemistry took a course in quantum mechani $ and 
did applied practical work in (he department of theoretical physics. 

Li the philosophy faculty individual plans are approved in the subiect field. 
General subjects are compulsory. This system allows examinations to be 
taken early or to be postponed to a later date. The over-all dates for academic 
courses are not as a rule altered in these cases. 

In general the teaching of students on individual curricula provides interesting 
material for a study of the question of maximum periods and methods of teach- 
ing and of the differentiation of programmes to suit the capacity of students, etc. 
This aspect poses many problems of method and organization. 
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A complex question, for example, is that of the acquisition of a qualification 
by students, studying on individual curricula — in the case where the student 
specializes in a neighbouring field in a different faculty or obtains in parallel 
an additional qualification, for example, a chemist in the field of genetics, 
a philosopher in mathematics or law, an arts student or an oriental specialist 
in some language outside the curriculum of the faculty. 

In general an individual curriculum is worked out by the head of department 
and confirmed by the Jean of the faculty, *.f this curriculum deviates signifi- 
cantly from the general or department curriculum, it must be confirmed by the 
faculty council with the participation, if nc^ssary, of a representative of the 
other faculty. 

Other points of practical importance are obligatory attendance at lectures 
by the particular students, their attachment to other higher educational establish- 
ments to g: in practical experience, their attendance of specialist courses and 
the supervision of their studies. In Leningrad University, students, studying 
individual curricula, are normally exempted from obligatory attendance at some 
'ictures and sometimes from practical work also. Exemption is granted by the 
agreement of the head of department. 

Where necessary, students on individual curricula may be sent .o another 
higher cdumional establishment to attenu specialist courses or si* examinations. 
They may also be sent on an individual basis to another higher-educational 
establishment or sc ; er tific institute to obtain practical experietce. 

One imuoubleJ advantage of individual study is of course the serious parti- 
cipation of students in scientific work. Such students — active participants in 
the work of the department and the students’ scientific society — normally 
complete their course and diploma studies more rapidly and obtain better 
qualifications than other students. 



5. Planning and organization of the teaching process 
at Leningrad State University 

A plan for organizing education exists at Leningrad University as in every 
other higher education establishment. The main principles involved in drawing 
up the curriculum are based on tu.tion of an ideological and scientific character 
to train all-round specialists and to equip them with indispensable scientific 
knowledge, in their special field of study. 

A wide range of subjects is selected in accordance with these principles 
for each speciality, the study of which, along with educational and industrial 
practice, enables the students to apply the latest research methods in their 
practical work. All this determines the content and structure of the university 
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curriculum in which general theoretical training is somewhat broader than in 
other higher educational institutions and 're subjects on a compulsorv or 
optional basis are taught, and in which the programme of work in courses and 
for preparing a final degree as well as for the practical work in laboratories, etc., 
is far wider. 

Educational planning at Leningrad Univu.ity is conducted in accordance 
with the decree of the central committee of the Commnnist party u r .d of the 
council of ministers of the USSR cr* the development of higher education and 
science, and in accordance also with orders, instruction * and recommendations 
issued by the Ministry T Ivgher end secondary specialized education and its 
branches in the union r r publics. 

At the same time, the p ofessorial and teaching ?*aff plays an essential part 
*.*j flawing up the curriculum and in organizing practical teaching as is shown 
by the activities of un : vrrsity departments, methodological committees and acad- 
emic faculty councils 

The fact that Leningrad University to a large extent trains research and 
teachi r g personnel for higher educational institutions proves the individual 
character of the organization l education at the university. 

The drawing up of curn:ula and the planning of education is based in general 
on the specific character of Leningrad University, :is schools of learning and 
research trenc and on the opinions of its teaching staff. Students also have 
a part to play in educational planning and their representatives sit in academic 
councils and take part in the work of methodological committers rod research 
councils. 

The cuiricula are systematically revised and hroyght into line vith the 
requirements of science and technology as well as with thjse of the national 
economy. 

In the first place, the methodological committee of the faculty , which com- 
prises such highly qualified officials as professors and lecturers, changes the 
curriculum when new special subjects have ;o be included or traditional special 
subjects improved. Furthermore, any proposed curriculum is reviewed by the 
academic council of the faculty, who make modifications and additions with 
due regard to the views of leading members of the faculty. 

Thereupon the proposed curriculum is submitted to the rector for approval 
and finally confirmed by the Ministry of higher and secondary specialized educa- 
tion in the USSR. 

Once, however, the proposed curriculum has been confirmed by the Ministry, 
the rights of the academic council of the faculty remain as great as before. 

The faculty council is entitled to modify the number and succession of lessons 
allotted for any subject in the curriculum (except for disciplines the volume of 
which is scheduled by the Ministry) on the strict understanding that students 
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obtain the minimum of scientific knowledge prescribed by educational pro- 
grammes and without exceeding the maximum weekly load. 

The academic council also determines every year the subject and volume of 
specialized and faculty courses and approves their programmes. 

Thus, a decisive part in setting up the curriculum is played by councils 
(kollcgia) of scientists, including members of methodological committees and 
of the academic councils of the faculties. 

The following arc basic elements the curriculum: 

— subjects connected witn general education; 

— subjects regarding a certain speciality or specialization; 

— educational, industrial or pedagogical t i r .ing; 

— diploma thesis (diplomnaja robota) and state examination. 

The general and specialized educational training is organized in the fr>im 
of st mirars, lectures and laboratory research and practical work. The combina- 
tion of different specialized trailing course^ depend, also on the specific 
structure of the faculty. 

Thus in the ‘history* curriculum, for instance, 55 per cent of the study time 
is devoted to lectures and 45 per cent to seminars und practical work. In the 
speciality ‘history of the arts’, lectures account for 63 per cent and seminars 
and practical work for 37 per cent. 

Educational and industrial practice, according to the specific nature of the 
specialized subject, is carried out in the laboratories of academic institutes, 
universities, specialized research insii:utes, industrial undertakings, natural re- 
serves, experimental stations, state and collective farms, government founda- 
tions, plauning boards, higher educational institutions, schools, museums and 
scientific expeditions. 

Experimental diploma projects and theses are carried out in accordance 
with industrial requirements. 

Educational training ends with the defence of a diploma thesis and by passing 
the state examination before the state examination commission which is headed 
by a leading specialist or scientist selected, as a rule, from some co-operating 
research institution. This ensures that the standard of knowle^je is appraised 
and that the corresponding qualifications are awarded objectively. At the same 
time, leading experts of science of the faculty or department concerned, are 
introduced before the same commission. The staff of the state commission is 
selected by heads of faculties and submitted to the Ministry for approval. 

A major part of the diploma theses represents original research work, and often 
contains valuable suggestions and conclusions for the development of specific 1 
branches of the national economy. The basic content of many of these diploma 
theses is issued in the scientific publications of Leningrad University and other 
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scientific-research establishments. The best diploma theses are lo be seen at 
the Exhibition of Soviet economic achievements, and their auil ors receive 
medals, testimonials or money awards. 

The curriculum is drawn up, above all, with due regard to the requirements 
of national economy, science, technology, culture and education to obtain 
highly-qualified specialists. 

In the present stage, it is the synthesis and differentiation of science and the 
scientific and technical revolution (i c. the enormous social changes of /esterday 
and today in our country), which influence the content of the curriculum 
considerably. 

A specially strong influer t the dcvcl >pmcnt of the humanities curricu- 
lum is exerted by the extremely high number of research projects on mankind 
and society. This also results in a strikingly high intake for the faculties of 
human’tics or for those faculties of science which arc directly concerned with 
the stud) >f mankind anJ the characteristics of organic matter. 

Nor only 'rjective fac ors influence the content of the curriculum but also 
subjective ones. There is, for examp c, the tendency observed among professors 
or p> eminent scientists in certain faculties to strengthen student training in that 
specialty which they consider to be most important at that moment. These 
factors, however, ate less determining than the others. 

At the present time, almost every faculty of the university is •’n important 
educatioi d institution in itself, with its own independent and spcciuc character 
and its own tradition of research and tuition acquired over many decades. 
Hence also the curricula of various faculties, though following the same general 
principles, may differ considerably in structure. 

F isting curricula may be divided into three types: 

1. .he first refers to third-year students, or to the students in the first half of 
their fourth year, dealing with general studies, after which they start 
specializing. Figuratively speaking, a curriculum on these lines resembles 
a pine tree (see Figure 1), with a ramified top (faculties of mathematics and 
mechanics and physics and chemistry, on the one hand, faculties of jour- 
nalism, psycholgy and law on the other). 

2. The second refers to first-year or second-year students dealing either with 
one single subject of study, or courses in two or three studies, prior to split- 
ting up for specialization. This plan is like a tree with a narrow top (funda- 
mental biology, history, economics) — see Figure 2. 

3. The third refers to the specialization of students which starts immediately 
with the initial course; students read only specific subjects, mainly of a 
general educational character, in one single subject of study (faculties of 
geology and philology and the school of oriental studies). This plan, in 
graphic form, resembles a widely branching shrub. 
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F'<zure I. Curriculum for the Faculty i Physics. Cjwulkation starts at Year IV; the 
study period is five years jn»i '\t months. 



^be sprcific importance of the various idsiiplines varies in the curriculum. 

Abo.c .ill, every discipline in the cjrricuium hrs to be divided into tyo 
groups a compulso.y one which e'er 1 , student ias to follow and an optional 
one which students follow if they so doitc. The specific importance of optional 
subjects in the cmicwlum (10 per cent) it generally limited. 

Compulsory suojccts may also be split up into gene al educational, sectional 
and specialized subjects. 

General educational subjects are those read by students of all faculties, the 
number of hours being fixed by the Ministry. They refer to social and economic 
subjects (the history of the Communist party of the USSR, political economy, 
Marxist-Leninist philosophy, the scientific bases of communism and atheism), 
a foreign language (optional) and physical training. 

Sectional studies re'er to general educational disciplines for a given faculty 
or group of faculties. Thus, mathematics and physics, for instance, for the 
mathematico-mechanical and physical faculties, and for those of fundamental 
biology, geography, geology and chemistry; Soviet history and general history 
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Figure 2. Curriculum for the Faculty of History. Specialisation starts at Year ff in 
special history and from year III in history of art; the study period is five years. 



for the faculty of history, political economy for the school of economics and 
so foith. 

Special subjects are those in a given speciality f«peuu! courses and seminars). 
They arc a’so split up into compulsory and optional courses. 

The spec.fic importance of each of these subjects in the curriculum un- 
equal as stated above. 

General educational subjects usually take up from 20 to 23 per cent of the 
total number of hours in the curriculum, sectional subjects from 40 to SO per 
cent on an average. Special subjects take up from 30 to 45 per cent according 
to the nature of the faculty. 

Furthermore, it should be pointed out that nearly eU the study categories 
listed may be studied in addition on an optional bas.i. 

The curriculum is thus one of the leading factors (.but not the only factor) 
for educational planning. 

Another factor is the student quota which determines the number of lecture 
courses and training groups. As the number of lecture courses increases, and 
the training groups grow fewer, the volume of study work in hours is accordingly 
higher. 

The next factor to condition educational planning is the calculation of the 
teaching load in hours imposed by the Ministry. In lectures and practical work, 
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for instance, on r hour is assigned to teachers for every hour of study. A quota 
of fifteen hours a year for every student is allotted for the guidance of students 
in accordance with nature of course followed and charae’e; of faculty. In the 
humanities this figure usually ranges front three to six or eight hours a year and 
from six to thirteen or fifteen hours in natural rcicnccs. A total of thirty- 
five hours per student assigned far the guidance of diploma theses and their 
defence before and r.v.cw by the state examination commission. A total of fifty 
hours a year is assigned for post-graduate guidance. 

Fiir’t’c-morc, the material and technical equipment of the university influence 
educational planning: the number and capacity of lecture halls, the capacity 
of laboratories and study rooms, the availability and complexity of educational 
facilities, the extent of technical research for teaching purposes. The basic unit 
for teaching and scientific work is the department (kafedra) which plans the 
wr.k for the academic year in accordance with the curriculum of the student 
and the p ns. -graduate quota of its faculty and with the demands of other 
fcwiilties aiJ departments on the basis of current standards for the calculation 
of hours. Tht volume of work in a fa. ,,,, ?y w'.ich is submitted to the administra- 
tion off ; .e, is based on the structure of ihese departments. 

The administrative office also determines the amount of work to be carried 
out in faculties and departments within the university as well as the proposed 
student r,iiJ post-graduate quota for the coming year, and plans the composition 
of the professorial and teaching staff on that basis. 

The volume of teaching work in a faculty, having thus been determined, io 
divided into the average teaching load of every instructor, which determines 
the number of permanent u. ' non-permanent instructors needed for the faculty. 
In order to work out more precisely the correlations between professors, 
lecturers and research assistants, the total volume of work is also split up among 
the professorial and reading staffs (lecture courses, guidance for diploma theses 
and post-graduate work), and likewise among the research assistants (seminars, 
practical courses, laboratory tuition and guidance). Thus the various categories 
of work are shared out on an average as tollows: professors 500-600 hours, 
lecturers 600-700 hours, assistants 700-840 hours. 

We are dealing here with the breakdown of the professorial and teaching 
staff in the various faculties. The staff as a whole is, however, established in 
accordance with the student and post-graduate quota, which depends on factors 
of admission, drop-out and graduation. 

Thus, the principal criteria for educational planning rest with the curriculum 
and the student and post-graduate quota. 

Having fixed the student and post-graduate quota at the beginning of the 
academic year, with regard to the admission, drop-out and graduation of 
students, the administrative office and the financial planning section proceed 
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to fix the time-table of the professorial and teaching staff within the university 
according to approved standards of calculation, and submit it to the rector 
for approval. Thereupon, the Ministry of higher and secondary specialized 
education in the RSFSR approves the salary fund and professorial and teaching 
strength on the basis of data submitted by the university. On receiving the 
approved staff schedule, the rector’s office divides it up among the faculties 
and general studies departments in accordance with the student quota and the 
volume of teaching work. For this purpose, the total volume of teaching load 
within the university does not include general university subjects such as social 
sciences, foreign languages, physical training; or subjects taught commonly at 
a faculty for several different departments, such as general mathematics, general 
physics, analytical chemistry (inter-faculty departments). 

The volume of teaching work in departments for general university studies is 
divided into the average teaching load per teacher and the number of teachers 
needed for these departments is thus determined. If the student and post- 
graduate quota has increased, the additional staff is divided up among the 
general university studies and inter-faculty departments and afterwards among 
those faculties in which the number of students has gone up or new specialities 
or departments have been created. When the student quota remains unchanged, 
the professorial and teaching staff is maintained at its previous level and only 
certain departments, in which the volume of teaching work has increased 
considerably, receive additional staff. 

On the basis of the volume of teaching work and the composition of teaching 
staff, the rector’s office, acting on reports from the various faculties and 
departments, determines the number of additional part-time staff-members and 
likewise the expenditure per hour on teachers who, without being on the regular 
staff, are nonetheless indispensable for the organization of specialized courses, 
for the guidance of undergraduate and post-graduate students, and for the 
tuition and pedagogical training of students. 

Thus, the volume of teaching work planned for the academic year comprises, 
on the one hand, the work of the regular professorial and teaching staff, includ- 
ing teachers working on a part-time basis, and on the other, the work of 
non-permanent teachers paid on an hourly basis. The second category seldom 
accounts for more than 10 per cent of the total figure. 

According to the scheduled amount of work, approved by the rector with 
due regard to the curriculum and the student and post-graduate quota, the 
deans of the faculties ana heads of departments distribute the burden of work 
among the teachers and submit it to the rector for approval. 

Thus the university teaching strength, as a whole, is fixed in accordance 
with the student and post-graduate quota, and the distribution of the staff 
among the faculties and departments is based on the volume of teaching work. 
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The practical supervision of tuition is ensured by heads of departments, 
deans of faculties and by the office of the rector. At the end of the academic 
year, every instructor submits to the office of the dean a report on the teaching 
and scientific work performed by him. 

The head of the department plans, at the same time, the teaching load for the 
next academic year in accordance with the curriculum and with the probable 
student and post-graduate quota. 

Such, in brief, is the system of planning, distributing and assessing the work 
of the professorial and teaching staff. 

The total strength of the professorial and teaching staff on 1 January 1969 
was 1,829, including 281 doctors of science and 811 candidates of science 
(equivalent to Ph.D). 



table 11. Characteristics of the professorial and teaching staff in terms of academic 
qualifications 



Including 



Year 




Total 
teaching staff 






Doctors of science 


Candidates of science 


1940 




992 


161 


376 


1950 




998 


172 


381 


1955 




1 265 


184 


619 


I960 




1 409 


201 


653 


1965 




1 517 


221 


676 


1968 




I 769 


281 


811 


1970 (schedule) 




1 774 


290 


850 



table 12. Distribution of the professorial and teaching staffs by academic qualifications 
and appointments 



Academic degree Academic appointment 





Doctors 




Candidates 


Academicians 
and corresponding 
members 




Professors 




Lecturers 


full- 


part- 


full- 


part- 


full- 


part- 


full- 


part- 


full- 


part- 


time 


time 


time 


time 


time 


time 


time 


time 


time 


time 


210 


35 


141 


15 


13 


10 


172 


23 


493 


9 



The total volume of teaching activity in the university exceeds a mean 
1,200 thousand hours annually. More than 90 per cent of this teaching is given 
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by established professorial and teaching staffs, and the remainder by non- 
established teaching staffs, who are paid by the hour, and by scientific workers 
of lower grades. 

The average teaching load for the professorial and teaching staff is 600-700 
hours annually and in the oriental studies faculty 500 hours annually. 

The extent of the teaching load depends on the qualifications of the particular 
teacher and the nature of the task (lecture, practical work, supervision of theses). 
In general the teaching load for department heads and professors is less in 
terms of quantitative indices than that of lecturers and assistants and the load 
for lecturers slightly less than that of junior teachers and assistants. 

The reason for this distribution is the nature of the load on each category 
of teacher. The more laborious forms of teaching load, requiring higher scientific 
qualifications and experience (general and specialized courses of lectures, 
specialist seminars, directing the studies of aspirants) fall on the professors and 
lecturers. 

The greater part of the teaching load, falling on assistants, consists of practical 
work, supervision and laboratory work. 

In individual cases the teaching load may be reduced by 50 per cent or the 
teacher may be temporarily relieved of teaching duties for a few months, such 
duties being redistributed among the remaining members of the staff or under- 
taken by non-established teachers. This procedure is followed where the teacher 
is completing work on a dissertation, preparing an officially planned textbook 
or is sent on an assignment outside Russia, etc. 

The criteria for tenure on the professorial and teaching staff are primarily 
the scientific and pedagogic qualifications of the teacher and his previous 
scientific-pedagogic experience. 

The weekly load for students in terms of obligatory periods is thirty hours 
per week for students on junior courses and twenty to twenty-four hours for 
students on senior courses. The number of obligatory periods is at a minimum 
for fifth-year students and at a maximum for first- and second-year students. 
The ratio of the load on students as between lectures, practical and indepen- 
dent work is approximately 1:2:3, although the ratio will of course depend 
on specific conditions (speciality, specialization, particular course). 

Attendance at classes is obligatory for all students except in the case of 
certain optional and specialist courses, for which preliminary registration is 
possible. The numbers, registered for specialist courses should not, as a rule, 
be less than five. 

At the present time the following staff/student ratio applies at Leningrad 
University: one teacher for 9.1 students on full-time courses; one teacher for 
20 students on evening courses; one teacher for 53 students on correspondence 
courses. There are deviations in either direction, depending on the specific 
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situation of each faculty or department, but the over-all deviation is in general 
small. 

The number of hours allocated to consultations is 10 to 12 per cent of 
the number of lecture hours. 

The organization of the teaching process on a scientific basis makes provision 
for specific experiments. It is unlikely that the optimal ratio between lectures/ 
seminars and individual work by students will be arrived at in any other way. 

Experiments of this type are being carried out in three of the university 
faculties simultaneously. From 1965/66 onwards an ‘experimental stream’ has 
been established in the physics faculty. Four groups of first-year students were 
separated into a special stream, and the number of lecture and seminar periods 
was reduced for them by half, while the same programme and examination 
requirements were retained. This experiment was subsequently extended and at 
the present time several groups of first-, second- and third-year students are 
studying on this basis. 

Prior to this experiment considerable preparatory work was undertaken with 
the participation of very well-known scientists (academician V.I. Smirnov, 
corresponding member Ac. Sci. USSR S.F. Frish) on the structure and content 
of lecture courses, methods of practical instruction, etc. 

It has been found, after several academic years with the experimental stream, 
that the level of success is slightly higher than with the normal system. But the 
main point is not so much this, but that the students of the experimental 
stream have a more conscientious and creative attitude to their study and show 
far greater independence in their work. Third-year students in the arts and 
oriental studies faculties work on a doubled academic period (eighty minutes 
without a break). The level of success has remained the same in this case, 
while the conditions for individual and social work have been improved, since 
the new system eliminated the overloading of students, previously typical of 
that faculty. 

The experiment in the physics faculty has been given positive assessment. 
The essence of this interesting experiment has been on the one hand the 
adoption of a different approach to students with different standards of previous 
knowledge and, on the other hand, the inculcation of habits of independent 
work right from the start of the first course. This is a result of an increased 
requirement for scientific and theoretical preparation in young research workers. 

As regards the experiment in the arts and oriental languages faculties, which 
has now been extended to include the faculty of philosophy, the main aim here 
is to find a correct ratio between obligatory studies and lectures in the educa- 
tional process and at the same time to provide free time for independent work 
by students in accordance with the specific character of these faculties and to 
allow for increased departmental control. This experiment has proved most 
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successful with a group of students in the department of Far-Eastern history, 
where the introduction of various forms of supervision of students’ independent 
work has increased the proportion of time, devoted to the latter, and the 
quality of the students’ preparatory work. 

The experience of these faculties is of course still insufficient for broad con- 
clusions to be drawn, but the value of the experiment seems quite clear in that 
it provides a scientific method of determining the optimum ratio between 
obligatory periods and time for independent work. 

The improvement of specialist training depends to a large extent on the 
way the teaching process is organized. 

These problems were considered to be of high priority in the long-term plans 
of university development which were elaborated by the rector’s office with 
the support of professors and students. In 1970-80 the curricula and program- 
mes of all the faculties in the university will be continuously improved and 
perfected, in accordance with the development of science and the national 
economy. 

Hence further improvements in the curriculum and programmes will cut out 
premature specialisation, and additional emphasis will be put on general 
theoretical training in the selected field of study and on the two stages in the 
curriculum, namely: L not less than two-three years’ general theoretical training 
in a given field of knowledge; 2. a thorough specialization, based on knowledge 
acquired in a more restricted field, with emphasis on methods of research and 
reduction in the number of compulsory subjects, greater scope for individual 
work and possibilities of individual study for the most promising students. 

High priority in education will be given to improvement of pedagogic 
proficiency and teaching qualifications, the creation of closer links between 
general and specialized training, the rationalization of the teaching process, 
extensive use of social-sciences, television, films and other modern technical 
teaching appliances. 

At the same time, more favourable conditions will be promoted for a thorough 
and creative study by students of the Marxist-Leninist theory and of the 
theoretical and practical activity of the party. 

Work will continue, for this purpose, with a view to publishing textbooks 
and manuals on the history of the Soviet Communist party, the Marxist- 
Leninist school of thought, political economy, scientific communism, the 
improvement of the material and technical resources of general libraries and 
departmental reading rooms. 

One possible means of improving the curricula and programmes lies in 
reducing the students’ weekly time-table, leaving time for individual study 
and making educational training by the university teaching staff more effective. 
Hence it would be advisable to reduce the average length of lectures once 
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students have methodological aids. Between 1970 and 1975 the curricula for 
a scries of specialities and specializations will be reviewed, with the aim of 
increasing the future professional possibilities of students. Complex cross- 
education will be imparted by transferring students, after two or three years 
of tuition, from certain specialities to others, which will make for more flexible 
and rational use of potentialities, A certain number of students studying mathe- 
matics, physics and chemistry are expected to follow advanced courses in 
biology, geography and economics up to the corresponding qualification, c.g. 
‘biologists using mathematical methods in their speciality’, etc. 

It is advisable for students in philology or oriental studies to follow advanced 
courses in the economic, historical, legal and philosophic activities of the 
country in whose language they are specializing. 

One of the most important problems in university education is the perfecting 
of teaching methods with regard to changes in the number of students and 
teachers, the increasing amount of scientific information, sources of information 
and output of literature on teaching methods, etc. 

The perfecting of demonstration techniques and the widespread use of films, 
television and tape-recording as well as the use of methods of computer-aided 
instruction will play an essential part in the improvement or specialist training. 



6. Special courses and seminars 

A feature of university education, as stated before, is the large number of special 
courses and seminars which enable students to specialize more thoroughly 
in selected branches of knowledge. The fundamental aim of special courses 
and seminars is to acquaint students with the latest data in the branch of 
knowledge in which they are specializing, to acquaint them with basic scientific 
problems and prospects of development, to promote the habit of individual 
scientific work and make them familiar with methods of research. Hence special 
courses and seminars occupy an intermediate position between the educational 
and scientific work of students and come closer to the latter; the part they play 
in promoting the habit of research work is highly significant. 

The number of special courses also depends on the specific nature of the 
faculty and as a rule is fairly high. In the faculty of physics, for instance, in 
the academic year 1968/69, there were 179 special courses, including sixty in 
oriental studies and 107 in philology. 

Special courses and seminars are held by the highest qualified specialists 
— members and correspondents of the Soviet academy of science, professors 
and doctors of science, senior staff members of academic institutes and other 
specialized research institutes and museums. 
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Furthermore, qualified specialists with practical experience in a variety of 
branches of the national economy, public administration, cultural and general 
educational establishments — engineers, agronomists, planning-establishment per- 
sonnel, members of local soviet committees, lawyers and public-prosecution 
officials, etc., are also invited to hold special courses. 

Hence, besides members and correspondents of the academy and staff 
professors and doctors of science, who give courses and direct seminars, highly- 
qualified specialists from other establishments arc invited cither as permanent 
part-time teachers (0.5 of salary), or as non-permanent collaborators paid on 
an hourly basis. 

At the faculty of physics, for instance, in addition to permanent members 
and correspondents of the Soviet academy of science and professors there arc 
highly qualified specialists from academic and other specialized institutes work- 
ing on a part-time basis as staff members on subjects such as semi-conductors, 
physico-tcchnical and optical research, etc. 

Special courses and seminars, at the faculties of history and oriental studies, 
arc conducted by a large number of highly qualified specialists from the National 
Hermitage Russian Museum, from the institutes of ethnography, anthropology 
and archaeology of the peoples of /Africa and Asia, and from the department 
of oriental studies at the academy of the USSR. 

The faculty of economics invites engineers and economists from large 
industrial plants, planning bodies and state and collective farms to organize 
special courses. 

Officials from the executive committees of local soviets, the law courts, 
public-prosecution and investigation departments, boards of arbitration, customs 
offices and members of the legal profession are invited by the faculty of law 
for the same purpose. 

The faculty of journalism invites members of newspaper, periodical, publish- 
ing, radio and television staffs to hold special courses and seminars. 

This wide range of highly qualified specialists in charge of special courses 
and seminars facilitates the development of existing, and the opening up of 
new, specialities and forms of specialization, for the thorough study by students 
cf any chosen speciality, for the organization of study at individual level, and 
for specialist training of a related or synthetic (integral) type, together with 
extensive training in a narrow field. 

Any talented student may choose to follow additional special courses in 
related specialities. 

As a rule, the length of every special course is limited, as compared with the 
total number of lessons (thirty-two to forty-eight hours). 

Teachers giving special courses renew and perfect the programmes every 
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year in accordance with the latest scientific achievements and make additions 
to the list of works recommended for individual study. 

Thus, specialized courses contribute not only to the training of highly qualified 
specialists but also to suitable methods for dissemination and practical applica- 
tion of scientific knowledge. 

A well developed teaching-practice in the university is an essential require- 
ment if students are to become familiar with their special subject-matter and 
acquire practical skills in that field of study. 

The purpose of teaching-practice in the faculties of fundamental biology, 
geography and geology, for instance, is to make the students familiar with the 
basic methods of field research and to consolidate, under natural conditions, 
the knowledge acquired at lectures and in laboratory and practical courses, to 
prepare them for their future practical work. 

Teaching-practice is acquired under experienced instructors in educational 
workshops, botanical gardens, natural reserves, educational and experimental 
farms, computer centres, and scientific expeditions. Leningrad University has 
a whole series of centres for this purpose at its disposal, locally and in the 
Belogorsk, Crim. an and Caucasus regions. During the practical-training period, 
students gather plants for herbaria, make systematic studies of plants and collect 
minerals, observe animal and plant life and micro-organisma, and conduct 
meteorological studies in the atmosphere, etc. 



7. Students’ practical work 

One of the indices of a future widening of the bounds of teaching-work in the 
university is perhaps the present state of educational, productive and pedagogic 
practical work, undertaken by students in the university. In all its aspects 
(economic effectiveness, scientific value of investigations of junior grades, variety 
and range of basic institutions, undertakings and organizations), student practical 
work in recent years has been marked by further successes. As before, students 
from the LSU (Leningrad State University) have undertaken practical work in 
different areas of the country: in Moscow, where undergraduates from the 
economic, oriental languages, law, history and other faculties are sent regularly, 
in leading scientific research and teaching centres of the RSFSR and other 
republics, and over wide areas, including Siberia (geology, geography), the 
Pacific coast and the Kuriles (biology, oriental studies), Central Asia (archae- 
ology, astronomy) and the Far North (geography). 

International student exchange has recently assumed considerable proportions. 
In 1968 the number of countries participating in the free exchange of students. 
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and also f hc number of student groups sent overseas and the number accepted 
by Leningrad University, stood at a very high level. At the instigation of the 
LSU the circle of countries and co-operating higher education establishments, 
participating in student exchange, has been widened. In addition to the German 
Democratic Republic, and Hungary and Czechoslovakia, who have previously 
accepted our students, Poland and Mongolia were included in these exchanges 
in 1968. The list of specialized departments sending people abroad for practical 
study has also been greatly extended: the rani:s of philologists, physicists, 
geologists, geographers and chemists, who have traditionally participated in 
exchanges, have now been joined by groups of historians, economists, philo- 
sophers, journalists and students of oriental languages. The results of the 
practice of international exchanges have fully confirmed the educational and 
ideological importance of this promising development and have already yielded 
good results. 

Foreign assignments of students from language ccpartmcnts have extended 
to countries located at great distances from the USSR: Afghanistan, Iraq, Syria, 
United Arab Republic, Singapore, the Korean People’s Democratic Republic, 
Italy, Algeria, Somalia and Cuba. 

A recently compiled list of university assignments demonstrates clearly the 
wide range of places where our students gain practical experience. It includes 
more than 300 progressive undertakings, foundations and organizations in 
different branches of the national economy, science, culture, education and 
state administration. The effectiveness of practical instruction docs not of 
course depend primarily on the number of people, but also on where it is 
carried out, and most of all on the nature of the work, which our students arc 
called on to perform. Over a period of years the university has maintained close 
relations with a number of large scientific centres, where graduate workers 
have gone as research students, such as for example the A.F. Ioffe physico- 
tcchnical Institute, the Combined Institute for nuclear studies, the Institute for 
semiconductors, the Pulkovsk Observatory, the Institute for the economics of 
peace and international relations, the All-Union Institute for scientific and 
technical information and other organizations, where students can always expect 
to undertake interesting research projects under the direction of experienced 
specialists. 

The university with its constituent, creative scientific departments and schools 
provides a sound basis for carrying out investigations and experiments (a w’dclv- 
based system of scientific research institutes, problem-solving laboratories, etc.) 
and in a large number of cases, organizes very successful practical training in its 
departments, employing research students for the execution of contract projects. 
The scientific research activity of the whole department, to which the students 
arc attached in the process of such work, widens the horizons of knowledge 
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and removes the deadening influence of previously acquired theoretical know- 
ledge, connecting knowledge to life and to practical requirements. In the 
ex ecution of research projects, entrusted to the VUZ by individual undertakings 
and organizations, students arc frequently able to see concrete results emerge 
from their investigations and applied under practical conditions. This form of 
organization of practical work has the further advantage that it brings students 
into personal contact with the staff of the department. Direct contacts and 
relationships between students on senior courses and scientists, acquire a very 
close and intimate character during productive practical work and diploma 
investigations, and arc one of the most effective methods of ensuring the real 
education of students. This explains why during the past year a large body of 
students (over 800 in number) have undertaken contract projects in the course 
of their practical training and in some ot the natural science faculties the great 
majority of students have taken part in such projects (125 out of 162 of the 
fourth year chemistry students). 

During the execution of contract projects many research students have 
undertaken interesting and promising lines of research. For example, students 
in the section of economic cybernetics studied the determination of the optimal 
structure of a laboratory of cconomico-mathcmatical methods. Their fellow- 
students took part in the devising and development of methods for solving 
problems in relation to the best possible use of reserves for the giprospetsgas 
institute. Particularly noteworthy was the practical work of students from the 
department of specialized economics, who carried out some extremely creative 
work in the Institute of economics of the Latvian SSR on drawing up the 
projected plan for the Daugavpilss region in 1980, and obtained agreement 
for this plan from the production directorate. Students from this department 
carried out calculations for a metal products factory, based on the Tekhprom- 
finplan. Chemical students effected numerous complex syntheses of organic 
compounds, required in the specifications of contract projects, displaying in 
the course of their investigations considerable initiative and introducing a 
number of improvements to the previous method of synthesis. Student soil- 
scientists worked as collectors on the staff of the LSU agrochemical expedition, 
undertaking on a contract basis the investigation and mapping of soils of arable 
land on virgin sovkhozes (state farms) in the Barabinsk Steppe. All applied 
scientific materials, agricultural maps and cadastres of the investigated soils 
were handed over to the originators of the contract, thus enabling them to 
undertake agricultural production on a scientific basis. 

Representatives of the humanities have also participated actively in important 
sociological investigations. Russian language students, for example, passing 
through the Karelsk ASSR and the Pskov, Archangel and Murmansk provinces 
in the course of practical work ou Russian dialects, collected material for a 
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‘Dictionary of dialects in Karelia and the White Sea', for a ‘Pskov province 
dictionary’ t nd a ‘Panslnv dialect atlas’, 

Many sir dents have written papers, based on material collected during their 
practical work, which have been of sufficient scientific value and have been of 
sufficient in portancc to be published. 

In 1968 some of the work, begun in the previous year, was continued and 
extended. Philologists in the third and lourti years, specializing in the study 
of old Russian literature, again carried out practical work in palaeography. 
The student expeditionary dctachmcrt visited numerous villages and hamlets 
in the Pinezh region of the Archangel province in their search for evidence 
of the old northern written culture of Russia. The students collected valuable 
material — seven'y-six manuscripts from the fifteenth to the nineteenth centuries 
and some twenty very early printed books, which have been added to the 
collection at the Im'ltutc of Russian literature (Pushkinskii Dorn) and in the 
A.M. Gorki library of fundamental science. Among the recovered texts were 
many new inscriptions fron literary tombstones and some compositions, hitherto 
unknown to science. All the manuscripts were described and dated by the 
students themselves. 

A new form of practical work for political science students deserves attention 
among the innovations of 1968. The economic faculty sent a group of fourth- 
year students to businesses and organizations in the Vasilcostrovsk region. They 
organized a series of lectures for manual and salaried workers. The students 
delivered and conducted more than 100 lectures and seminars in several 
factories. This form of practical work promotes habits of independent and 
systematic work, brings the student in contact with people outside the university 
and enables the student to master arpects of pedagogic and preparatory work. 

For the oragnization of practical work a typical future development will be 
an extension of the number cf specialized secondary educational establishments 
and schools, to which students can be sent from the philology, .tistory, soil- 
biology, geography, philosophy and psychology faculties. 

Teaching-practice for students is one of the most important elemen's in the 
system of education at the university. It develops the teaching and o gan ; zational 
capabilities of the students and establishes their interest in the teaching pro- 
fession. Its important and close relationship to the practice of teaching is shown 
by the following figures: out of 780 student, following this form of practical 
course in 1968, 500 passed with ‘excellent* gradings. 

The ‘Regulations on productive practical work by students at higher educa- 
tional establishments (VUZ) in the USSR’, which appeared in 1968 and were 
compiled in the light of the results and in accordance with the economic reform 
recently introduced in the Soviet Union, were au important step towards the 
general improvement of this aspect of education. It enabled VUZy to standardize 
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the payment of *>pccial : sts taken on to supervise the practical work of students 
and provided for educational visits by students engaged in practical work. The 
economic advantage of this as a means of exchanging information and experience 
among large educational and scientific centres in the country has been frequently 
stressed by our university. 

Finally a decision taken by the Soviet council of ministers on 8 August 1968 
represented an important step in the plan to improve the material circumstances 
of students during their training periods, and shows the attention paid to their 
needs. It provided a significant increase in the funds cf the individual student, 
and enabled university authorities to select as centres for practical work not 
only economically successful undertakings, but also centres of creative interest. 

fhc passing of these important measures opened promising new perspectives 
for improving the practical work of students and raising the standard of 
education of highly qualified specialists in the different fields of knowledge. 



8. Distribution of university student output to employment 

The 'nost important characteristic of the Soviet system of higher education 
and its greatest triumph is the fact that the state guarantees all those completing 
courses at a VUZ employment in his own specialized field. This guarantee is 
met on a planned basis by means of the state plan for the distribution of young 
specialists, drawn up by the planning bodies on the basis of demands by the 
relevant ministries and staff requirements. 

As u result of this system, without which a planned distribution of the whole 
output from higher schools would be impossible, day students are bound to 
ucccpt work related to the specialized qualification obtained on conclusion of 
a specified period (three years) at a VUZ. 

The university receives a state student distribution plan from the Ministry 
of higher and secondary specialized education and within the framework of 
this plan, when allotting jobs to the student output, takes into account their 
wishes, capabilities, inclinations and other factors also. 

In general, university graduates arc posted to scientific research institutes, 
higher educational establishments, industrial undertakings, cultural foundations, 
planning and other state organizations. Some ol the students, finishing the 
course, are sent to secondary schools as teachers 

Students displaying an inclination for research during their university career, 
stay on to continue their studies as research students (aspirants). 

Students posted to employment from the university, prior to taking up their 
duties, a.r sent on paid leave, with travel expenses paid and living accommo- 
dation provided. 
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In recent years there has been an increase in the proportion of graduates 
posted to research institutes in union republics, and to higher and secondary 
educational establishments, and in those continuing as research students. 

To illustrate the distribution of young specialist:: who have completed 
university courses, we give some figures for the past three years. In 1966, 
for example, Leningrad University placed the student output to 107 ministries 
and directorates, to twenty-four higher educational establishments and to a 
number of industrial enterprises. In 1967 graduates of Leningrad University 
were employed by ninety-six ministries and directorates. Some were employed 
as teachers in thirty-four higher educational establishments throughout the 
country. In 1968 out of 1,400 graduates 1,225 were distributed among ninety- 
four ministry and directorates: 138 became teachers at higher education 
establishments, and 124 continued as research students. 



9. Educational work: and student organizations 

Formal instruction of students is cnly one asperi of university education. 
No less important is coping with problems relates to the Communist education 
of young specialists and the formation of their ideological and civic qualities. 
It is important that the young specialist should be trained not only in his 
chosen discipline, but that he should also obtain a wide political background, 
cultural erudition, and a sense of the responsibilities of citizenship, and in fact 
become an intelligent member of society in the r u\\ Communist meaning of 
the word. 

Participation of the professorial and teaching staffs in the ideological edu- 
cation of the students follows two main lines: (a) during teaching periods and 
(b) in extramural activities. 

The inculcation of a scientific attitude to life is an extraordinarily complex 
and wide-ranging process, depending on the interaction of a whole number of 
factors. It is effected both during the teaching curriculum and outside it, by 
the exercise of a deliberate ideological influence on the student body within 
the walls of the VUZ, and by the effect of different situations outside it, all 
of which play a part in forming the ideological background of the student. 

The formation of a Marxist-Leninist attitude to life is organically linked with 
other forms of Communist training — ideological, political, work-oriented, aes- 
thetic, physical and moral. The various disciplines and the various forms of 
instruction give the teacher the opportunity of influencing the student in 
different ways, depending on the nature and content of the subject, the degree 
of contact with the audience, the personality of the teacher, etc. The social 
sciences play a leading part in this field. 
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In their application of the Resolution or the central committee of the 
Communist party and the Council of ministers of the USSR ‘Measures for 
improvement of the training of specialists and perfecting the management of 
secondary and higher specialist training in the- country*, the teaching staff 
of Leningrad State University set themselves the task of evolving methodical 
principles for the long-term planning of instructional-educational work over 
the whole period covered by the university course. On the basis of proposals 
by workers and social organizations in the LSU, the laboratory for the socio- 
logical investigation of problems of student education of the NIIKSI drew up 
a draft plan, whfcn was approved by the social and political organizations and 
the scientific council of the university and recommended for implementation 
in the academic year 1968/69. 

Long-term teaching and educational planning at Leningrad State University 
follows certain imperatives, namely: to guarantee a consistent and systematical 
educational training of the student; to bear in mind the specific character 
of teaching and educational work in every course; to subordinate problems of the 
whole teaching and educational work to the objective of fostering in students 
those qualities which are indispensable for building up the Communist society; 
to combine the acquisition of knowledge, standards and rules of conduct with 
their practical realization; to combine individual forms of teaching and education 
with tuition in groups; to find methods of checking the effectiveness of teaching 
and educational activities. 

The basic objectives of the plan are as follows: . 

1. introducing scientific planning methods which, like the effective organization 
and supervision of U xhing and educational work, rely on the use of the 
latest pedagogic data, social psychology and the study of the mentality of 
students, theories of Communist education, the scientific organization of 
work and management of university life and of specific sociological research; 

2. achieving complete unity of tuition, scientific research and educational 
work within and outside the teaching process, taking into account the 
influence of all educational factors (urban surroundings, environment of 
students who do not live in hostels, influence of the press, radio and 
television, etc.), independent of the university environment; 

3. achieving more effective interaction and co-ordination in the activities of 
the professorial and teaching staff, departments, party, young communist 
league (Komsomol), trade-union and other public bodies and of student 
associations; the differentiation of functions and the removal of overlapping; 

4. development of the social self-government of students in solvi. g educa- 
tional problems; the uniform distribution of teaching, educational and social 
tasks among all members of the university and their participation in active 
social work; 
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5. organizing of all teaching and educational activity, on the basis of a 
thorough all-round study of the personality of school leavers and students, 
and of characteristic social-demographic and socio-psychological peculiarities 
of student, bodies, on the basis of the latest scientific data and comparative 
studies of changes and application of specific methods of sociological research. 

In framing the plan, the office of the rector and the party committee follow 
decisions made by the Soviet Communist party and government, instructions 
from the ministries concerned in the USSR and the RSFSR, material from the 
first All-Union student conference, the results of opinion polls in the university, 
certain data resulting from concrete sociological research carried out at Lenin- 
grad University and other higher educational institutions in the country, the 
experience of long-term research in planning educational work in the state 
universities of Kiev and Lvov, Leningrad and Kiev polytechnical institutes, and 
also proposals made by faculties, departments and other sub-divisions of Lenin- 
grad University. 

The great majority of students studying at the university are members of 
Komsomol and trade-union organizations. The students’ scientific society in- 
cludes several thousand members. The sports club, which covers various forms 
of sports activities has a membership of about 8,000. 

The Komsomol and trade-union organizations render assistance to the party 
organization and the professorial and teaching staffs in the political education 
of the student body, in the planning of instructional periods and students’ inde- 
pendent work and in the organization of their leisure and day-to-day life. 
An important aspect of the Communist education of young specialists is the 
inculcation of communal-organization habits, initiative and conscientious self- 
discipline. One of the most important methods of developing these qualities 
is the evolution under the direction of the party organizations of various forms 
ol student self-government. 

Yc present, there are three principal types of student self-government: 
the student councils (soviets) in hostels, student academic councils in the 
faculties and student building-site committees. 

Existing within the framework of the Komsomol and trade-union organization 
and linked with these by a common aim — the training of citizens for a Commun- 
ist society — each of these bodies organizes and directs student initiative in a 
particular field and has its own specific tasks and functions. Such traditional 
organs of student self-government as student councils in hostels, for example, 
have the function of organizing the everyday life and leisure of the students 
living in the particular hostel. 

Academic councils (soviets) which have not been in existence very long, 
are charged with co-ordinating the efforts of student organizations and rendering 
assistance to the faculty administration in the field of student instruction. 
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Finally, building-site councils and committees play a large part in the working 
education of students on summer building sites. 

These student councils are divided into three different types on the basis of 
structure and composition. 

Student academic committees, which were first set up in all faculties in the 
academic year 1963/64, play an important part in improving the success rate 
of students and in academic discipline. 

The academic committees are co-operative organs of student self-government, 
formed from the elected representatives of the Komsomol and trade-union 
organizations and from the representatives of student leaders. 

The main tasks of academic committees are: 

a) to involve a wide range of students in the organization of the teaching- 
process and also in the struggle to raise the success-rate and to strengthen 
discipline; 

b) to eliminate the previous duplication of effort in instruction provided by 
Komsomol , trade-union organizations, student leaders and the university 
faculty, and to co-ordinate their efforts in this field under the direction of the 
party organization. 

Academic commissions and committees in their concern to raise the success- 
rate, to increase student-attendance at classes and to organize the independent 
work of students, also help students who have fallen behind. 

They participate in drawing up programmes of work, in the preliminary 
examination of curricula and in questions of the suspension, re-admission and 
transfer of students. 

The academic councils give considerable assistance to the faculty administra- 
tion in drawing up and supervising examinations. They summon all students, 
whose academic performance is unsatisfactory, to appear before them and 
explain to them the reasons for their failure. They also offer their observations 
to the faculty administration on the suspension of students or their admission 
to the examination. 

During the examinations, the academic councils run a duty roster, ensuring 
punctual attendance of students, issuing information on the course of the 
examinations and keeping order in the examination rooms, etc. 

Although the final authority for any decision rests with the faculty administra- 
tion, cases of reversal of decisions by the academic council are extremely rare 
and a summons for a student to appear before the academic council can be 
more unpleasant and more effective than a summons to appear before the dean 
of the faculty. 

Although the functioning of the academic council system is not yet faultless, 
experience of the best councils (in the chemistry, physics, economics, philology 
and history faculties) have shown that the ergans of student self-government 
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can give considerable assistance to the faculty administration in the organization 
of instruction. In a number of cases it has been possible with their active 
participation to obtain an appreciable improvement in the su.ccess-rate of stu- 
dents (in the chemistry, philology, mathematico-mechanical faculties). 

•Special organs — the student soviets (councils) — are elected, in order to 
organize the everyday life of the students. The soviet is elected for a period ( 
of one year by the students of the particular hostel. The student soviet is 
concerned with the organization of the leisure, cultural activities and everyday 
life of students, and arranges communal service for the general good of the 
hostel. Every year, in conjunction with the warden, they allocate students to 
floors and rooms, ensure compliance with the internal rules of the hostel and 
take steps to prevent any breach of discipline. The student soviets are the 
oldest organs of student self-government. 

With the improvement in the living conditions of the students and the increase 
in their cultural requirements, the role of the student soviets has been extended 
to cover the administrative organization and the aesthetic improvement of the 
• hostel, the operation of student restaurants, the organization of lectures, concerts, 
excursions and other forms of cultural leisure activity for the students. 

The student building-site soviets and committees are concerned with the 
organization of the work, everyday life and leisure of the students on student 
summer-building-sites. 

These organs differ also in the content and range of their powers. The role 
of the building-site soviets and committees is of particular importance as they 
operate outside the higher education centre, where they are in a restricted 
sense the only authorized representatives of the VUZ on the spot. They have 
a greater potential impact in terms of carrying out measures of an educational 
character, since they hold in their hands not only moral but also material stimuli. 

None of the three types of organs of student self-government, therefore, 
existing within the framework of the Komsomol and trade-union organizations, 
duplicate one another, but on the contrary each of them in its own sphere 
contributes to the realization of the common main aim — the Communist edu- 
cation of the students. A study of the experience of the working, functions, 
structure and composition of the organs of student self-government and also 
the defects in their operation is of great importance for their further improve- 
ment and for an increase in their role in the development in students of social, 
organizational and administrative attitudes and the inculcation in them of a 
sense of collective, communal responsibility. 

The further development and perfection of student self-government is one 
of the main tasks in the realm of Communist education of the student body. 

An important part in the formation of a Marxist-Leninist view of life and 
in the inculcation of organizational habits is played by extramural activities. 
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In this connexion a fundamentally new factor, which has had a decisive influence, 
has been the change-over to a five-day week. 

The change-over to a five-day week has resulted in a considerable increase 
in the available f ee time of workers. The majority of workers have the oppor- 
tunity of raising their cultural level by various means and of devoting much 
more time to their own chosen hobbies (reading, theatre-going, cinemas, con- 
certs, engaging in various amateur activities and collective functions, sports, etc.). 

A considerable contribution can be made by students at higher educational 
centres to the organization of the workers’ free time. Their participation in this 
important field will be developed along the following lines: the propagation 
of political, scientific and aesthetic knowledge; the improvement of existing 
collectives and the creation of new ones for spontaneous activities among the 
workers; the organization of various types of Sunday courses and schools 
(for increased qualifications, entry to higher education or the public-service 
professions, and for individual interests); the wider participation of students 
in various types of duties (for example in schools, day rooms, childrens’ nurs- 
eries at housing bureaux, workers’ rest centres, green patrols, etc.). 

Steps should be taken to prepare students to carry out these worthy tasks. 
In particular, a start should be made with the large-scale organization of 
training of lecturers, broadening of students’ training for the public-service 
professions and the study of important questions in the fields of organization 
and administration. 

It goes without saying that none of these activities should impinge upon the 
students’ independent studies. 

These are only a few of the questions which arise in connexion with the 
organization of instructional-educational work of Leningrad State University. 
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Scientific activity in the university 
and trends in its development 
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1 . The problems of planning research work 
and criteria for evaluating its effectiveness 
in institutes of higher education 

As is well known, there exist at least three basic conditions for a steady 
improvement in the qualifications of young specialists at universities and other 
educational establishments. First of all it is necessary to improve the qualifica- 
tions of the lecturers, for this in particular determines the standard of the 
educational process and consequently the knowledge of the students. Secondly, 
connexions between the college and the national economy and educational 
establishments must be strengthened; such connexions must be not only in the 
form of help to production but must also contribute to the campaign for a 
high standard in the educational process ; as for the changing demands of 
science and the national economy, higher educational establishments can react 
more effectively if the teaching staff is closely connected with the future research 
workers. Thirdly, a factor which ia our opinion predetermines a high standard 
for the two factors already mentioned, is a broad development of scientific 
research at universities. Moreover it should be emphasized that the broad 
development of scientific work at universities, which includes all the members 
from the professor to the students, is the only good basis for the preparation 
of highly qualified specialists, not to mention the fact that universities where 
research is carried out actively, attract, to a far greater extent, outstanding 
workers from science and industry. 

The optimum combination of teaching and research and their interdepen- 
dence, is the most important existing economic and pedagogic problem in the 
development of universities under present conditions. 

It is not necessary to prove in detail that the idea of a conflict between 
research and teaching is meaningless, since the exclusion of research will lead 
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inevitably to dogmatism in teaching and this in contradiction to the demands 
for the training of creative specialists. It is clear that to attempt to teach the 
student a certain amount of knowledge following a set programme is useless, 
as it is extremely difficult to predict which scientific-technological problems 
will confront the present-day student even in the present century. 

Although a practical solution to the problem of combination of teaching 
and research is rather complex, nevertheless their rational combination has 
an important significance. 

In determining the role of scientific work in the general scheme of activity 
of the university and in the fulfilment of its social functions, the university 
starts from the following basic assumptions. 

1. The professor of the college and in particular of the university cannot 
be a proper instructor and educator of students if he himself does not 
carry out research work. Without this condition the academic instruction 
would become degraded to pure school teaching, and it would lead simply 
to the communication of a certain amount of information to the listeners. 

2. An active participation by professors and instructors in research allows 
continuous improvement of the teaching process, its contents and form. 
A close and continuous association between teaching and research by the 
instructors themselves ensures the continuous enrichment of educational 
plans and progiammes, and the incorporation in them of the most recent 
achievements of modern science. Proof of such an association is the 
constant inclusion of new courses in the teaching-plans that have develop- 
ed from special courses directly stemming from the process of scientific 
research. 

3. The link between teaching and research is not one-sided. The educational 
and teaching activity of university staff, in turn, has a favourable 
influence on research work. The interests of teaching at the present 
standard demands from the university lecturer a constant watch for all 
new phenomena and discoveries. Giving lectures helps to avoid narrowness 
of outlook and interests and focuses attention on general problems, 
questions connected with closely allied disciplines, etc. All tills is 
reflected in the nature of scientific interests, in the formulation of 
problems for research, and in the determination of their range and 
depth. 

4. Active participation of all professors and instructors in research produces 
the type of creative atmosphere which exerts a considerable influence on 
the training of the specialist as an independent worker capable of finding 
new openings and solving new problems. 

5. The university fulfils an important function in the preparation of new 
research and teaching cadres, not only for itself but also for many other 
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higher educational establishments and scientific institutions, including 
the institutes of the Academy of sciences. Thousands of scientists 
graduating from Leningrad University work in the most varied types of 
research institutes, thus determining to a considerable extent the scientific 
progress of the country and developing, in these establishments, traditions 
and trends of university science. The number and quality of young 
scientists is determined largely by the conditions and standard of 
scientific research work at the university. 

6. The development of Soviet science and the national economy require 
that a large proportion of university professors and instructors actively 
take part in the solution of general problems in the scientific and 
technological progress of the country. Therefore all university science 
is regarded as an important component of the whole complex of scientific 
establishments in the country. 

Participation in scientific work is not regarded as the private concern of 
the professor or lecturer, completely dependent on his wishes and inclinations. 
The constant carrying out of research is just as important a responsibility of 
the professor and lecturer as is teaching. The lecturer who does not take 
part systematically in research work ceases to fulfil his obligations and as a 
general rule cannot remain a lecturer at the university. 

The present scientific-technological revolution therefore stresses the demand 
for transformation of the universities into large educational and scientific 
centres where the training of cadres for science and industry is combined with 
intensive research work in the field of contemporary problems of scientific- 
technological progress. 

Thanks to the continuous care and attention of the Communist party and 
the government for the development of scientific work in the establishment of 
higher education, the volume of research carried out in the higher educational 
establishments of our country is steadily growing. Apart from the laboratories 
attached to science faculties, a great number of specialized scientific establish- 
ments carry out scientific work at universities. At present at universities in our 
country there exist forty-one scientific research institutes, 320 laboratories 
for research and more than 300 branch laboratories, and in these 17,000 state 
engineers/technologists are working. The total number of research workers 
and teachers in universities in the country is approximately 300,000, i.e. 2.5 
times more than in 1956. The range of research also grows continuously in 
the VUZy of Leningrad. As regards the high standard of the research and the 
importance of the subjects studied in the Leningrad universities last year, 
evidence of this is provided by the fact that one in eight of the subjects from 
the plan of the research work was among those classified as the most important 
throughout the country. 
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Much of the fundamental research carried out by qualified cadres of the 
VUZy is on a level with, or exceeds some of, the best world achievements. 
A large number of the university staff received the Lenin prize for solving some 
of the most important scientific-technological problems in recent years, which 
is evidence of the place of the university in the scientific-technological progress 
of the country. 

In the post-war period there has been a wide development, not only of 
research carried out in higher educational institutions and financed from the 
state budget by the Ministry of higher and specialized secondary education, but 
also of research carried out by professors on a contractual basis with industrial 
enterprises and financed by branch ministries. In the country as a whole, 
expenditures on contracts are greater than financing from the state budget. 
This influences the character of research; research topics become more important. 
Direct links between higher educational institutions and industrial enterprises 
are much improved. The laboratories and material bases of higher educational 
institutions have improved because of money brought in by these contracts. 
The training of specialists becomes more closely linked with the demands 
of modern industry. 

During the past ten years the volume of research work carried out by higher 
educational institutions on a contract basis has increased nearly ten times and 
now represents two-thirds of all contract research work carried out in the 
country. 

About one-half of all doctors and candidates of science in the USSR work 
in the system of higher education. The situation is similar in Leningrad. 

The rate of increase of personnel with the highest qualifications in educational 
institutions during recent years has also been higher than in specialized research 
organizations. The existence of a large number of highly qualified scientists 
and theoreticians — a big research potential — is the main peculiarity of higher 
educational institutions. 

That is why an increase in the efficiency of research activity in higher 
educational institutions is of great importance both for the institutions them- 
selves and for increasing the rate of scientific and technological progress in the 
country. 

An important and indispensable advantage of higher educational institutions, 
especially universities, in comparison with any other research organizations, 
is the possibility of carrying out large-scale fundamental research due to the 
different fields of knowledge represented. They can carry out research in the 
junctures of different fields of knowledge, they have a permanent influx of 
young research workers, and they have the opportunity to choose talented 
youth. This facilitates the organization of research in new fields and in new 
directions. 
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Besides this, certain higher educational institutions can carry out work 
more economically because they can use graduate and undergraduate students 
as assistants in research work. 

Taking into consideration the present scientific-technological revolution, 
which constantly demands advances in science for industry and theoretical and 
fundamental research with practical application, it is necessary to increase the 
part played by establishments of higher education in the development of 
scientific-technological progress. For this reason, particularly, the central com- 
mittee of the CPSU and the Council of ministers of the USSR in a resolution 
of 3 September 1966, ‘on measures for the improvement of training of specialists 
and improvement in the management of higher and secondary specialized 
education in the country’ introduced measures for accelerating the research 
activity of universities and for their wider participation in carrying out research 
contracts with plants and establishments. For these purposes the necessary 
material, technical and financial means are provided. 

A concrete programme for the future development of Soviet science was 
drawn up by the decree of the central committee of the CPSU and the Council 
of ministers of the USSR, on 24 September 1968 ‘on taking measures for 
increasing the effectiveness of the work of scientific organizations and the 
acceleration of the use of scientific and technological achievements in the 
national economy’. (In future we shall refer to this as ‘decree on science 
No. 760’.) This decree marks the beginning of reform in the organization of 
scientific research in our country. In it is also stressed the demand for increased 
effectiveness in the research work of universities, for the improvement of the 
management and planning of research in the VUZ. 

Scientific research in our country, as also in the whole national economy, 
is based on the principle of democratic centralization, which provides a rational 
combination of centralized management and local initiative. Given this principle 
we can distinguish several levels of administration of research. At the highest 
level, that of the government and state committee of the Council of ministers 
of the USSR for science and technology, the principal choice of themes is made 
— a choice which determines the balance between research and production, 
and between pure and applied research, and the establishment of budgetary 
policies. The governmental decisions on themes are the crucial ones and are 
subject to special control by ministries and universities. At the level of the 
ministry and the ministerial board, the specialization for each university, the 
distribution of assignments and the systems of interaction between universities, 
specialized research institutes and factories are decided. The rectorates of the 
universities decide how to choose the most promising projects, how to build 
up the organizational structure of the university and relationship between the 
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faculties and departments, and how to stimulate the creative activity of research 
workers and teachers. 

Although at present dependent on the ministries, universities in our country 
are increasingly using regional forms of co-ordination and planning. 

In Leningrad, the north-western branch of the Scientific-Technological 
Council (STC) of the Ministry of higher and specialized education of the 
RSFSR, plays the role of regional co-ordinator. At the suggestion of Leningrad 
scientists, the present acting Council intends to change the branch from an 
advisory organ of the Ministry, which it was until recently, into one with 
precise administrative functions. 

The STC branch is an organ of the Ministry of higher and specialized 
education of the RSFSR, which carries out through its expert commissions, 
co-ordination and planning of the most important governmental contracts for 
research work in universities of the north west. It co-ordinates work by 
research teams, supervises the carrying out of the most important research and 
its application within the national economy. It also determines the perspective 
and direction of development based on the needs of the particular branch of 
science and technological developments in the industry of the region, and 
participates in planning and development of higher education in Leningrad 
and the north west. 

In the process of carrying out its tasks, the STC branch studies trends in 
the development of scientific-technological progress in the north-western region 
and formulates recommendations for long-term planning of research in the 
VUZ, draws up a co-ordinated plan for the most important research work, 
and organizes the co-operation of universities with industry, with specialized 
research institutes and with establishments of the Academy of Science of the 
USSR. It also hears reports from university leaders on problems of organization, 
planning and research results; organizes competitions for scientific work by 
students; organizes, together with social organizations, publicity concerning the 
most important research work completed, conferences, meetings, seminars and 
other activities; and draws up a combined plan for arranging local inter- 
university, all-Union and international conferences. 

In order to carry out its functions the STC branch has access to material 
from universities connected with the organization, planning and co-ordination 
of research activity; can make recommendations to universities about the nature 
of their research activity; and recommends the investigation of certain important 
current problems, selecting the more important universities and departments 
to carry out co-ordination and scientific management of research. It can make 
recommendations to the Ministry on the distribution of assignments for the 
most important government work; it contacts branches of ministries and other 
government bodies regarding the centralized distribution of finance and the 
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organization and planning of the most important research contracts, using the 
help of research teams. 

The existence of such branches helps the Ministry to differentiate between 
regions, to take into account their specific problems and to direct the activity 
of universities. 

It should be noted that these branches of the Council of the Ministry act 
on a voluntary basis. The scientists in the expert commissions of the Council 
do not receive any pay for their work. Recently, different methods have been 
used to attract a broader group of research workers to direct research projects. 
For this purpose continuous attempts have been made to find the correct 
balance between government administration and social organization. 

At present at universities in our country, measures are being formulated 
for improving the planning of scierttific work. These measures arc mainly 
directed at eliminating duplication of research and wastage of effort and 
resources. 

In recent decisions of the government cn the development of science, the 
necessity to strengthen the centralized planning mechanism for research has 
been stressed. In this country it is the practice to make a long-term prognosis 
for scientific and technological work (ten to fifteen years and more) and 
five-year plans for scientific research work. Planning research right from the 
beginning through to the final results ensures scientific-technological progress. 
It is nevertheless very complex in nature. 

The planning of research in universities is successful if one adopts as a basis 
suggestions on fundamental problems made by different co-ordinating councils, 
whose themes are in accordance with long-term prognoses and with the five- 
year plan. The final decision, however, is made after a detailed study of the 
proposals of different universities and departments for the solution of these 
problems. 

Such a method of planning permits the carrying out of planned competitive 
projects and contracts. When necessary it is possible for several research teams 
to solve problems in different ways. In this way one can compare projects 
and also select at early stages of research the best technical and economic 
decisions, and after this the development of the plan can be handed over 
to that organization which will carry it out in the best way and at the lowest 
expense. 

Intellectual competition organized in such a way is a guarantee against 
scientific and technological monopoly, which inevitably leads to stagnation of 
thought, and obstructs progress. 

Such competition is not contrary to the specialization of scientific organiza- 
tions, universities and departments. A favourable influence on the standard of 
planning and co-ordination of research work has been experienced by the 
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nv.in organizations dealing with basic scientific-technological problems and also 
in institutes of scientific instructors wh.) may be responsible for the solution 
of a certain part of the problem. Thus every research organization is responsible 
for the development of one or several aspects of scientific-technological progress. 

It should be stressed that centralizing the planning of long-term programmes 
docs not entail the existence of detailed regulations us regards which practical 
problems must be solved within the scope of the programme. It is necessary 
to point out that too many detailed regulations in the planning of scientific 
investigations do not improve it but would make it difficult to adjust to the 
great variety and continuous change in practical demands. 

A scientifically-based centralized planning of scientific research work will 
avoid making such regulations. It must determine general proportions, rate 
of growth and optimum relationships in the development of individual branches 
of science, but within the scope of each one of them must also decide the 
distribution of effort and resources for tackling the most important problems 
and programmes. The expanded centralized planning of scientific research in 
higher educational establishments (themes and measures to implement them) is 
important as it selects the most important problems for scientists from the 
social point of view and determines the rates of development of different 
branches of science and technology from the country's point of view. 

The economic contracts carried out by departments for industry must fall 
within the frame 1 ork of these long-term problems, and must put them into 
practice and work out details of them. This means that though there may be 
a great number of contracts, there will be no duplication or study of unimportant 
matters. 

The right of departments of universities themselves to formulate the portfolio 
for economic contracts does not mean, in this case, that individual contracts 
must be drawn up with each client, although this has frequently been done. 
For large works such contracts may be made directly by universities with 
factory groups or even branches of ministries. H< wever, fundamental theoretical 
work by universities must be financed by the government budget through the 
Ministry under whose control the university lies. 

It must be stressed that the combination of several economic contract projects 
into one theme leads to a combined creative effort by workers of several 
departments, ana in turn reflects favourably on scientific standards and the dates 
of completion of the projects. 

Scientific work in universities is influenced by the fact that they are not only 
scientific establishments but are also higher educational institutions. Even small 
departments cannot concentrate all their efforts on tackling one particular 
narrowly specialized problem. No matter how the organization of the department 
is sub-divided, the interests of teaching require instructors specializing in 
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different fields within the scope of the general subject and this determines 
the scientific interests of members of a department. Moreover, a high scientific 
standard of teaching demands that members of the department, as research 
workers, will be in different branches of the major discipline taking part in 
instruction in the department in question. 

This enables a large number of scientific projects to be worked on at 
universities. However, in practice it causes conflict of interest because a large 
number of projects is a disadvantage in maintaining the standard of scientific 
work, and leads to dispersion of effort, and consequently to a lowering of 
effectiveness. 

Taking these objective factors into consideration in the planning of scientific 
work, higher educational establishments aim to find optimum solutions which 
cannot always be exmessed quantitatively. The solution to this problem is 
reduction in general number of projects, and concentration of collective effort 
on the solution of the more important problems. 

One form of inter-departmental co-operation is the working unions or Nil 
formed on the initiative of the Leningrad Polytechnical Institute, at the head of 
which arc scientific councils made up of numbers of the most competent 
scientists from different fields and representatives of branch and industrial 
organizations. 

One of tlie greatest achievements of such unions is the drawing up of a 
long-term scientific programme. All projects are now ranked according to their 
degree of importance and the basic orientation of scientific activity. The smooth 
planning of research work has also improved. The absorption into one project 
jf several contract tasks appears to be advantageous, as the combined work 
of the members of several departments, particularly of th' >reticians and re- 
searchers within the scope of the same project, enables the problem to be studied 
in depth. 

At present much interest is being shown in the development of a system of 
planning, and in the statistical and accounting aspects of the development of 
science. This is understandable as a system of criteria and quantitative aspects 
can play an important role in elucidanng the basic factors which influence 
the effectiveness of scientific-research work and in discovering methods to 
increase it. 

A system of criteria and quantitative characteristics has been adopted to 
ensure reciprocity in the methods used to direct scientific-technological progress, 
since to carry out optimum plan assignments and determine the rates and 
proportions of the development of corresponding branches of science, it is 
necessary to know the practical state and dynamics of research, time taken, 
efficiency in carrying out research work and its application in industry. 

A system of indices measuring the effectiveness of research activity in 
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higher educational establishments must as far as possible be used both for 
the preparation of forms of statistical accounting at universities and for the 
planning of scientific work. It must seek to ensure maximum use of internal 
reserves and specific features of higher education. 

Planning indices in faculties and departments must stimulate the following: 
the development and co-ordination of the most up-to-date theoretical and 
applied research; the raising of the level of qualifications of teachers and 
research workers by attracting a large proportion of instructors and also 
students of higher courses to take part in research; the combining of research 
on problems and reduction in number of problems and projects, in order to 
allow deep and varied treatment; the achievement of maximum practical 
efficiency in the use of results of scientific procedures carried out in the 
university; the reduction of time spent on research and processing; the attain- 
ment of a leading place in the particular field of science and technology and 
a standard of research comparable to the highest in the world. 

The system of criteria for evaluation of efficiency of scientific work must 
ensure that the contribution of each team to scientific-technological progress is 
taken into account and that bottlenecks in the organization and planning of 
science in the university are detected. At the same time, the criteria must take 
into consideration the fact that the duties of universities do not include only 
the development of theoretical and applied research but also the improvement 
of the quality of training of specialists and the production of cadres with higher 
qualifications. Therefore emphasis should not be given, for example, only to 
that part of the scientific work of the professor-teaching section of the university 
that gives direct economic benefit; i.e. applied research. Such one-sided emphasis 
would have an adverse effect on the number of doctors and candidates of 
science, and the development cf future theoretical research, which determines 
the standard of teaching as well as the economic potential of science. At the 
same time it is not possible to ignore economic efficiency in the universities. 
The scientific activity of workers at universities is not limited only to publica- 
tions. In evaluating their results it is necessary to take into consideration the 
application of their scientific work. The more important and complex the 
work carried out by the scientist, the more important it is that the authors 
should participate in its application. The efficiency of theoretical and applied 
research in universities must naturally be carried out according to different 
criteria. 

By ‘criteria of scientific research work’, we mean a definite way of measuring 
scientific research which is expressed by numerical parameters or quantitative 
indices able to reflect the effectiveness, including economic effectiveness, of 
such research. 

The effectiveness of scientific research has a dual character. On the one hand, 
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there is the quality of research work evaluated by its influence on the develop- 
ment of national output and of science itself, on the other hand, there is the 
productivity of individual scientists, their personal contribution to the develop- 
ment of scientific knowledge, and the extent of utilization of the possibilities, 
potentialities, working hours of scientists. Consequently, it is necessary to 
distinguish between the economic effectiveness of research in the national 
context and the economic effectiveness of research in the institution . 1 

In order to explain the basic factors influencing the effectiveness of scientific 
research, the corresponding criteria should take into account the two aspects 
mentioned above. One of the high priority tasks of economics is to work out 
a system of planned statistical and accounting indices for the development 
of science in order to evaluate the actual economic effectiveness of the practical 
utilization of scientific and technical projects and to determine whether scientific 
technological policies are correct. In order to elaborate optimal projects, to 
determine their pace and ratio with regard to the development of the correspond- 
ing sectors of science and technology, it is necessary to know the actual state 
and dynamics of scientific research, the time limits and efficiency in carrying 
out scientific and technical research. 

At present, many economists are dealing with the question of criteria and 
indices which they consider to be one of the most pressing scientific problems 
for the sciences. 

Many authors believe that the main, if not the only, criterion of effectiveness 
of research is the economic effect achieved by practical use of the results. In 
industry, this leads them to the conclusion that the productivity of scientists 
is defined by the economic effect of the work of one individual scientist 2 . Others 
consider it possible to measure the quantity of scientific production on the basis 
of the number of publications, inventions, volume of new information, etc . 3 
The third concept, which comes closest to our own opinion, is that of working 
out a whole system of indices of effectiveness of science, taking into account 
the different fields of scientific activity, since it would be extremely difficult and 
perhaps impossible to establish one single index of effectiveness which would 
apply to all research work, there being differences in character (theoretical or 
applied), time limits for completion, etc . 4 

Therefore the field of application of economic effectiveness in science is 
rather limited. In the chain ‘theoretical research — applied research — elaboration’ 

1. See B. Volgin, “Evaluation of research work”. Economic Journal No. 18, May 1967; 

W. Shamin, “On Economic science”. Economic Journal , No. 4, January 1968. 

2. See N.D. Tyamshanski, Basic indices of the work of specialized scientific research 

organise ions. Works of the Lenin Polytechnical Institute, 1963, No. 227, pp. 187-191. 

3. See G.A. T .ahtin, “Quantitative criteria of effectiveness of scientific research work”. 

Collection “Effectiveness of scientific technical work”, in Nayka, 1968, pp. 29-65. 

4. See L.S. Blyakhman, G.M. Dobrov, etc. 
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only the last link refers to the utilization and to the economic effect. The final 
results of much theoretical research and other similar work cannot in principle 
be evaluated in economic terms only. Thus, the economic effects do not represent 
an evaluation of immediate scientific output, but an evaluation of the results 
of their utilization, depending to a large extent on factors which do not concern 
individual scientists and research teams (such as the scale of application and 
utilization of scientific ideas, the value of new output, etc.). 

Furthermore, the integral character of scientific work complicates the measur- 
ing of the contribution of individual research, since every project contains a 
great number of ideas, decisions, and data taken from other sources, which 
are often not directly related to the work. The practical impossibility of 
determining the contribution of new research to the whole project, leads to 
exaggeration of economic effect. The economic effect represents in itself a 
function of time. Therefore the ‘problem of long-term creative ideas makes 
the individual assessment of their effectiveness an insoluble problem. A useful 
action of scientific output is postponed indefinitely’ 1 . This implies the non- 
identifiability of the variable of the economic effect and complicates its utiliza- 
tion as a quantitative criterion. 

In any case, the economic effect of research does not lead to immediate ma- 
terial gain. It is also necessary to take into account the various indices, such as 
the increase in productivity, the improvement of quality of production, the 
reduction of material expenses, the improvement of working conditions and 
other factors, which are not subject to immediate quantitative evaluation. 

All that has been mentioned up to now refers to a certain degree to scientific 
work at all institutes of higher education. 

A system of statistics and indices for planning in higher education should 
take into account the need for an improved training of teaching staff as this 
is the basis for comprehensive fundamental research and demonstrates the 
interdependence of scientific research and the teaching process and of participa- 
tion of large numbers of students and post-graduate students in research work. 
Indices to measure the effectiveness of scientific research in institutes of 
higher education must meet the following basic requirements: 
Representativeness . The number of indices must be sufficient to describe 
all the activities of the institutes, and every index must reflect actual 
activities. 

Additivity. The indices should not be contradictory but mutually in- 
dependent. That quality can be expressed in the following way: if the 
evaluations Vi and V k correspond to the indices mi and m k , it follows the 
evaluation Vi-fV k should correspond to the total result mi + m k . 

1. Strumilin, S.G., On the methodology of the calculation of scientific work. Edition of 
the Academy of Science, 1932, 
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In cases where the increase of one index nij implies logically the decrease 
of another index m b or if their simultaneous increase causes a decrease 
in the total, that use is inadmissible. A disturbance of the relationship leads 
to wrong results. 

Identif lability. The indices must be expressed in terms which avoid any 

ambiguous interpretation in order to exclude the possibility of numerical 
errors. 

Comparability. The indices must provide the means to make objective 
comparisons between the results of the work in institutes of higher educa- 
tion and subdivisions of different sizes and characteristics. 

Controllability. In 1966 the Ministry of higher and secondary specialized 
education in the RSFSR introduced an accounting system of quantitative 
indices for institutes of higher education as an experiment. In 1968 
that system was improved to some extent. It consisted of four parts: 
‘Teaching staff, ‘Scientific research work’, ‘Educational process’ and 
‘Other scientific work’. Let us consider the first two parts. 1 

1. Staff 

— Number of chairs held by professors and doctors of science, as a per- 
centage of the total number of the teaching staff (excluding the chairs for 
teachers of foreign languages and Russian, physical education, special training, 
art and graphic arts). 

— Requirements of the institute for doctors of science. 

— Number of theses defended during the year per 100 members of the 
professorial staff with the degree of ‘Candidat’ of science (post-graduate 
degree). 

— Number of theses for the degree of Candidat of science defended during 
the year by teachers of the institute, per 100 members of the professorial 
and teaching staff without any academic degrees. 

— Number of examinations for the degree of Candidat of science passed 
by teachers of higher education during the year, per 100 members of the 
teaching personnel without any academic degrees. 

— Number of students with academic degrees or academic status leaving 
the university during the year and joining the teaching staff as a percentage 
of the total number of the professorial teaching staff. 

— Number of ‘aspirants’ (post-graduate students preparing for the degree 
of Candidat of science) having finished their theses in due time and submitted 
them for defence, as a percentage of the total number of aspirants having 
finished the post-graduate course during the year. 

— Number of aspirants assigned by the institute for special training at 

1. Appendix No. 1 to the letter of the Ministry of higher and secondary specialized educa- 
tion in the RSFSR of 2 October 1968, No. 11-75. 
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another institution of higher education, as a percentage of the total number 
of the teaching staff without any academic degree or academic status. 

2. Scientific research work. 

— Summarized volume of scientific research work based on national plans 
and national budget (in 1,000 roubles), per teacher and scientific worker, 
(senior and junior scientific worker, senior engineer, engineer). 

— Economies, achieved in the previous year in sectors of national economy 
as a result of the practical utilization of scientific research work, in terms 
of 1,000 roubles of the volume of work, based on the national budget and 
the national economic plan. 

— Number of themes elaborated on the basis of decisions of the Council 
of ministers of the USSR and the RSFSR. 

— Number of themes and volume of research work based on the national 
budget, per 100 members of the teaching staff engaged in that work. 

— Number of themes and volume of research work based on the national 
economic plan, per 100 members of the teaching staff in charge of that work. 

— Total number of publications, awards, prizes, patents, national medals 
obtained per year in every institute of higher education. 

— Number of students engaged in research work, per 100 members of the 
teaching staff. 

— Amount of student work received and mentioned in municipal and 
regional reviews; and works received for exhibitions on regional and national 
level, and honoured by medals, attestations and prizes, per 1,000 full-time 
students. 

The system of indices adopted in 1968 by the Ministry of higher and 
secondary specialized education of the RSFSR is in itself an essential step 
forward as compared with the former system, and clarifies a great number of 
aspects of the educational and scientific activities and other scientific work of 
higher educational institutes and also of the work of the teaching staff. 

A quantitative analysis of the development of scientific research in institutes 
of higher education was made in 1967 by the scientific technical council of the 
Ministry in order to determine the basic institute of higher education in 
accordance with the decisions of the central committee of the Soviet Communist 
party and the Council of ministers of the USSR of 3 September 1966. 

In 1965/66 we elaborated and tested the complex system of criteria and 
quantitative indices for the evaluation of the effectiveness of scientific work 
in institutes of higher education, which now enables us to carry out a differ- 
entiated analysis of the most important theoretical and applied research projects. 
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Indices of effectiveness in the field of 
theoretical and practical research 

There are different points of view regarding the evaluation of effectiveness of 
theoretical research, which range from total disbelief in the possibility that 
effectiveness of fundamental research can be evaluated to methods put forward 
for the calculation of the economic effectiveness or even the economic feasibility 
of those research projects. 

We consider the matter in neither so negative a light as the first group, nor 
in such an optimistic light as the second one. 

It is true that at present there are no indices for the quantitative evaluation 
of the contribution of research teams to the development of fundamental 
theoretical research. In 1932 S.G. Strumilin, a member of the Soviet academy 
of science, wrote ‘until now, strange as it may seem at first glance, science 
which essentially begins with measurement, weight and calculation has not been 
able to solve the problem of objective evaluation of its own achievements’. 1 
S.G. Strumilin proposed as a solution to this problem the composition of a scale 
of evaluation of the quality of scientific production against which specialists 
would determine the quality of their scientific work according to one of four 
ratings . Despite the fact that the scheme proposed has not been put into practice, 
the idea of quantitative evaluation of the effectiveness of fundamental research 
by the comparative method appears to us to be extremely promising. In this 
connexion it is also very important to compare the level and scale of funda- 
mental research projects with analogous indices in other countries. 

At present, evaluation of the importance of fundamental theoretical research 
is carried out in this country by the National committee for science and techno- 
logy, and the Academy of science of the USSR which is responsible for the 
guidance, control and co-ordination of fundamental research projects in the 
natural and social sciences carried out in academic and specialized research 
institutes and institutes of higher education. For that purpose the Scientific 
councils of the planning commission and the Academy of science of the USSR 
have been organized to solve complex scientific problems, and their staff is 
composed of scientists, experts from scientific research institutes, and institutes 
of higher education. 

These councils analyse the present state of research with regard to correspond- 
ing problems in the USSR and abroad, define basic trends and the scope of 
scientific research and ways of practical utilization of their results. On the 
recommendation of the Scientific councils of the Academy of science of the 
USSR, outstanding scientific work, inventions and discoveries are honoured by 
gold medals and national prizes named after outstanding scientists. 

1. S.G. Strumilin, publications. 
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The most outstanding scientific achievements of great theoretical value and 
importance for the national economy, which open up new prospects in scientific 
and technical progress and exceed previous world-wide achievements in the 
respective field of science, are after thorough discussion in public, honoured 
with the Lenin Prize, whereas other achievements in science and technology 
are honoured with national medals. 

Thus, the number of scientists and amount of work honoured by medals may 
be considered as one important index of the contribution of research teams 
to the development of fundamental research. Let us underline, however, that 
this index shows the results of long years of work and cannot therefore be 
used for the daily evaluation of individual work of scientists. 

An evaluation of the results of research work is carried out also in different 
kinds of scientific conferences, meetings, symposia and seminars. During the 
past years about ninety international meetings of scientists per month have been 
organized in this country. 

Over the past ten years more than 500 inter-university conferences of national 
importance have been organized in this country; they were attended by teachers 
of institutes of higher education and scientists of the Academy of sciences, 
specialized academies, special scientific organizations and collaborators from 
industry. 

According to data which is not yet complete, in 1968 institutes of higher 
education in Leningrad organised ninety-nine scientific conferences, among 
them twenty-five on national level, where about 8,000 papers were discussed; 
2,000 papers were presented by scientists of institutions of higher education 
in Leningrad at conferences on national and international level. These con- 
ferences contribute to the dissemination and rapid utilisation of scientific 
achievements and thus facilitate the planning and co-ordination of scientific 
activity. 

Another quantitative criterion which characterizes the level of theoretical 
research is the volume and importance of scientific publications. The economic 
effectiveness of scientific ideas is directly proportionate to the extent of its 
dissemination in time and space. 1 Publications, especially, guarantee the 
dissemination and the possibility to utilize ideas in practice. The volume of 
scientific and technical publications throughout the world is doubling every 
fifteen years, and that of technology every eight years. 2 Nevertheless, it is 
calculated in the United States that 10-15 per cent of work done in the 
engineering and research sector, at an annual cost of more than one billion 
dollars, duplicates previous work. If the necessary information were always 



1. S.G. Strumilin, publications. 

2. Collection “Technology and its place in the history of society”, Moscow, 1965, p. 51. 
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available in due time, at least 20 per cent of similar research work could be 
avoided. From 50,000 to 60,000 applications and inventions registered in the 
Soviet Union per year, only 10,000 to 15,000 are considered as new ones, 
not repeating well-known results. 1 

The importance of information and publication as a criterion of effectiveness 
of scientific work refers especially to those institutes of higher education where 
monographs and articles are used as educational literature. In 1968 the teaching 
staff of institutes of higher education in Leningrad published more than 1,000 
education manuals and monographs; a total volume of more than 8,000 pages, 
about 300 scientific cumulative volumes and 8,600 scientific articles and state- 
ments in periodicals at a total volume of 4,600 pages, thirty-four textbooks and 
monographs, were translated abroad, which is evidence of their high scientific 
standard. 

The extension of press and publication activity at institutes of higher educa- 
tion, envisaged by the party and government in the field of higher education, 
will contribute to a further increase in the number of publications. In this 
connexion it is particularly important to improve the scientific level of publica- 
tions, since according to experts a trend to ‘water down’ the content of scientific 
information has become more and more noticeable. 2 

Another part of scientific information activity, the field of inventions and 
patents, is also an important criterion of the effectiveness of scientific work. 
After the USSR joined the Paris Convention in 1965, the safeguarding of rights 
for inventions, trade-marks and samples was regulated, and there has been 
a growing demand for the ‘purity’ of published patents. ‘We should take our 
proper place in the world market for licences. For that purpose it is necessary 
to set up a new and improved machinery and equipment in order to get profit- 
able licenses. The purchase of foreign patent rights enables hundreds of million 
roubles to be saved on scientific research projects in the new five-year plan.’ 3 

Let us state that acquisition of patents and inventions, as well as the other 
indices of the first group, cannot serve as the only criteria of effectiveness 
of scientific work. It must be stressed that many results of fundamental research 
cannot be patented at all, not to mention the fact that some authors, for instance, 
prefer publication to patenting, etc. 

Scientific information in the form of papers presented at scientific conferences 
and symposia, as publications, patents or inventions, has today become of real 
economic significance. 

Taking into account that the creation of information involves not only 

1. Collection Scientific technical revolution, Kiev, 1964, edition 1, p. 17. 

2. See G.M. Dobrov, “Science of Sciences”, Scientific thinking, Kiev 1966, p. 68. 

3. Mimeographed report XXIII of the Congress of the CPSU, 1966. Speech by A.N. 

Kosygin. 
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human effort but also material expenditure (e.g. for equipment, energy, amortisa- 
tion of buildings, etc.), then information may be considered as a specific 
merchandise. This means that information is an inalienable product, since it is 
not damaged in transmission. Furthermore, the cost of newly created informa- 
tion contains only a part of the labour used for it, since the utilization of 
previously created information does not in most cases cost anything. 

An important criterion of the effectiveness of scientific research work in 
institutes of higher education is the training of highly qualified teaching personnel 
(doctors and candidates of science). On their number and standard of training 
courses depend the effectiveness of investments in science; access to information 
on an international level; the fruitfulness of scientific research; progress in the 
field of applied sciences, and the time-lags for the practical utilization of new 
techniques. 

In this country in 1966 we had in all 187,600 doctors and candidates 
of science, one half of them working in institutes of higher education. The train- 
ing of highly qualified staff at institutes of higher education is faster than that 
in specialized research institutes. This is one of the most important criteria, 
on which, in our opinion, the evaluation of fundamental theoretical research 
carried out in institutes of higher education should be based. These criteria 
may serve for periodical evaluation (once every three years) of the effectiveness 
of scientific work, as envisaged by decree No. 760. 

The current evaluation of the contribution of scientists at institutes of higher 
education to the development of science and technology may be based on the 
discussions and considerations of theoretical research results by specialized 
research councils ( problenwyje sovety ) and expert groups. 

For an annual comparative evaluation of scientific activity in fundamental 
research in institutes of higher education, the author used the following indices: 
improvement of qualifications and training of scientific teaching staff (number 
of theses defended by candidates and doctors of science), amount of scien- 
tific publications, such as textbooks, monographs, scientific articles, etc., 
including translations; number of papers presented at scientific conferences, 
seminars and symposia, both on national and international level, patents and 
inventions. All these indices are calculated per 100 scientific teachers and the 
number of doctoral theses per 100 candidates of science. 

Indices of effectiveness in the field of applied research 

Among the indices of effectiveness of applied research at technical institutes 
of higher education, economic effectiveness has priority (i.e. before application). 
The importance of this index will increase more and more under the present 
conditions of economic reform. 
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Bearing in mind that the efficiency of activity of any scientific institution or 
team, dealing with applied research, should in the long run have an effect on 
the development of corresponding sectors of national economy, it is necessary 
to carry out a systematic control of the actual economic effectiveness of 
scientific research, with which the expenditures for such work have to be 
compared. Therefore the second index for the effectiveness of applied research 
is the coefficient of effectiveness calculated as a ratio of the economic 
effect of its application to the corresponding expenditure. 

The next index of effectiveness of applied research is the dynamics of the 
volume of scientific work carried out by institutes of higher education on the 
basis of economic contracts with factories. In 1968 the value of that work in 
institutes of higher education in Leningrad was more than six times that of the 
1949 level. 

Thus, the second group of indices evaluating the effectiveness of applied 
scientific work at institutes of higher education includes: the economic effect 
in 1,000 roubles per 100 scientific teachers, the coefficient of effectiveness of 
scientific research calculated as a ratio between the economic effect and 
expenditure on the scientific work and indices for the dynamics of the 
volume of work based on economic contracts, also per 100 scientific teachers . 
The very fact that industrial enterprises spend a lot of money to finance 
scientific research on a contract basis proves the importance of such research 
and demonstrates the high scientific standard of the higher educational institutes. 

Indices of the organization and planning 
of scientific work in institutes of higher education 

As shown in an analysis, institutes of higher education with about the same 
number of scientific teachers and the same equipment, are often different 
as regards their effectiveness and the volume of their scientific research, and 
this is often caused by the difference in quality of organization and planning 
of scientific work. 

In other words, the efficiency of the scientific potential of institutes of 
higher education characterizing the level of the teaching staff (A), the scientific 
information (B), the material and technical supply (C), and also the optimum 
of organization in the scientific system (D) 1 (see Table 13), depends not only 
on the size of each index, but also on the maximum proportions between 
these ‘elements’, their ‘inside’ structure. 2 

We assume that one part of the indices of the first two groups belongs 

1. See G.M. Dobrov and others, “Potential of science”, Scientific thinking, Kiev, 1969. 

2. A. Tuschko, “Some elements of the scientific potential”, Collection Problems of the 

increase of effectiveness of the scientific research work, Novosibirsk, 1962, p. 52. 
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to the sections A, B, C of the scientific potential, and at the same time, 
come also under section D, as do the indices for the quality of planning 
and organization of scientific work. 

Indices of that level may be the following: complexity of research and 
importance of its subjects; correlation between theoretical and applied projects; 
participation of students in scientific work (in relation to the total number 
of day students) and the structure of teachers of higher education. The 
complexity of research subjects is characterized by the number of topics accom- 
plished by two or more departments in relation to the total number of 
subjects, average cost of one subject based on economic agreements, the 
total amount of expenditure per 100 teachers, average number of scientific 
workers, carrying out the corresponding subjects. The importance of subjects 
may be evaluated according to the number and proportion of that subject 
included in the national and regional plans for scientific and technical 
progress. The character of the structure of the academic research can be 
seen from the ratio of teaching and research personnel, and supporting staff, 
and also from the proportion of staff having academic degrees. 

There is obviously no need to deal in detail with the importance of these 
indices. The extent of the basic advantages of institutes of higher education 
over other scientific establishments depends on the complexity of subject- 
matter and the choice of correlation between theoretical and practical work. 
The participation of students in scientific work is an indispensable condition 
for the effective functioning of institutes of higher education as well as of 
educational centres. 

The indices of the first, second and third groups should be applied in one 
operation. Each of them, taken separately, reflects only one aspect of the 
work, and may lead to wrong conclusions about its importance as a whole. 
At institutes of higher education, theoretical and applied research are closely 
connected with each other, therefore the effectiveness of the research work, 
subject to immediate practical utilization, enables us to a large extent to 
assess the efforts made by scientists at all stages of scientific research. The 
above-mentioned quantitative indices have to be supplemented by an expert 
appraisal as to the scientific level of research, the contents of publications, 
the importance of theses, the ‘patent-earning capacity’, etc. Among the factors 
considered particularly important for the evaluation of the effectiveness of 
fundamental research we would stress the potential (prospective) possibility 
of utilizing the results in the national economy, the level and scale of scientific 
work compared with that of other countries, the setting up of new rules, 
and the role of theoretical research in the cultural development of a country. 1 

1. See ‘Bulletin of the Academy of science of the USSR’, 1966, No. 7. 
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An analysis of the activity of twenty-two institutes of higher education 
in Leningrad during the years 1959-68, which we carried out on the basis 
of the above-mentioned criteria (see Table 13), shows that these criteria 
reflect with sufficient objectivity the quality of organization and planning 
of scientific work at institutes of higher education and may serve as a basis 
for recommendation to increase its effectiveness. Between 1959 and 1968 
the rate for indices relating to the defence of doctor theses increased by 
150 per cent, that of papers presented on conferences doubled, that of publi- 
cations increased by four tin cs, and the coefficient of economic effectiveness 
increased by 50 per cent. 



table 13. Scientific potential at institutes of higher education 



Teaching staff 



B 



C 



D 



Scientific information Material and 
supply technical supply 



Maximum value of 
organisation of 
scientific system 



Number 



Qualification 

structure 



Age nliucturc 

Number of potential 
academic staff 
(including ‘aspirunty’ 
and candidates for a 
doctor's degree) 



Inherent scientific 
’surplus' 



(including theses of 
doctors and 
candidates of science, 
monographs and 
publications, patents 
etc.) 



Dissemination of 
resubs on 
international level 



Financing, structure 
and dynamics 



Material and 
technical supply 



Maximum value of 
system, with reference 
to utilization of 
scientific potential 



Let us state that certain indices of the first three groups characterize the 
dynamics of scientific activity compared with previous periods (relative indi- 
ces for the defence of theses for doctors and candidates of science for the 
dynamics of work based on economic plans), others represent the level of 
scientific work comparable with special norms (coefficient of economic effect- 
iveness, relative indices for patents, inventions and publications, etc.). 

Some indices can serve only as an indirect measure of effectiveness, 
reflecting the standard of organization and of potential of the scientific team: 
the factorial indices. The legitimacy in using them for the objective evaluation 
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